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LITERATURE. 


Faust. Part II. Translated by Sir Theodore 

Martin. (Blackwood.) 
Srupents of Goethe’s Faust have certainly had 
much cause, of late, to be grateful to the 
fortune that presides over literature and the 
drama. Mr. Irving has indisputably shown 
us the scenic capacities of Part I.; Mr. 
Coupland’s lectures, helpful throughout, are 
really excellent when dealing with Part IT. ; 
Bayard Taylor’s translation can once more be 
obtained without anxious search or difficult 
borrowing (‘‘ Chandos Classics,” F. Warne 
& Co.); Anmster’s version, if I mistake 
not, has become more attainable; and now, 
finally, the veteran translator, Sir Theodore 
Martin, after long—perhaps too long— deten- 
tion in other fields of literature, has returned 
to his early love, and completed the boon of 
which he gave us a first instalment twenty 
years ago. Those who, like the present 
writer, owe to that earlier translation of 
Part I. their first knowledge of one of the 
world’s greatest poems, will hail with 
renewed gratitude this further clue to the 
indeprensus et irremeabilis error of Part II. 
It may be that “old use clings,” and that the 
poetic impressions of boyhood are more 
indelible than we think; but certainly the 
conviction remains with me that no trans- 
lated poetry has ever brought more imagina- 
tive charm with it than some of Faust’s 
early solilogquy—notably the lines imme- 
diately preceding his attempt at suicide—as 
rendered by Sir Theodore Martin : 
“ A car of fire, by airy pinions driven, 

Flits o’er me: and I stand prepared to flee, 

By tracks untrodden, through the wastes of 

heaven, 

Up to new spheres of pure activity... . 

To gaze unblenching on that murky pit, 

Where fancy weaves herself an endless doom, 


To storm that pass, whose narrow gorge is lit 
By blasting hell-fires flickering through the 


gloom : 
Serene, although the risk before thee lay, 
Into blank nothingness to melt away !”” 
With vivid memories of that and of many 
other passages scarcely less good, one can 
hardly play the impartial critic, still less walk 
with Zoilo-Thersites before the Emperor. 
This translation of Part II. is introduced by 
& graceful metrical dedication to Mr. Froude, 
part of which may here be excerpted, as illus- 
trating the translator’s own view of the great 
poem on which he has been engaged : 
“ You know—who better ?—all that gives 
This book its charm, the grace that lives 
And breathes throughout its perfect verse, 
The saws sarcastic, vivid, terse, 
The wild wit flashing to and fro, 
The varied lore, the sunny glow 
Of fancy and of passion, fit 
To glorify the exquisite 
Conception of a Helen meet 
To make Faust’s dream of bliss complete.” 


a 
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A person who launched forth on the second 
part of Faust with only that estimate to 
guide him would soon be loft on the rocks or 
aground on the shallows. It is not, I think, 
so bright and Aristophanic a poem as the 
translator’s generous enthusiasm has here 
represented it. Yet, compared with the 
absurd, yet widely-accepted, dictum that 
Goethe had no humour to speak of, Sir 
Theodore Martin’s estimate is truth and 
insight itself. Few things reveal themselves 
more slowly, few more certainly, to rational 
study, than the merit of Faust, Part II. 
“The wild wit flashing to and fro” is not 
Aristophanic nor Shaksperian, it is a deli- 
cate intellectual freakishness, moving with 
‘‘ unchartered freedom ’’ through mythology, 
history, philosophy, and politics. Who shall 
reveal to the Emperor the hidden treasures of 
the soil of his kingdom? The wise fool, 
Mephistopheles, can suggest : 
“ Und fragt ihr mich, wer cs zu Tage schafft : 
Begabten Manns Natur- und Geisteskraft.”’ 

But the Chancellor, type of orthodoxy and 
red-tapeism in all time, is scared and 
horrified. 

“Natur und Geist—so spricht man nicht zu 

Christen. 


Desshalb verbrennt man Atheisten, 

Weil solche Reden héchst gefihrlich sind. 
Natur ist Siinde, Geist ist Teufel ; 

Sie hegen zwischen sich den Zweifel.”’ 


What a summary is that of the principles of 
legitimacy and the Holy Alliance! Goethe 
was a courtier, but a prophet as well. No 
outward decorum, no court favours, could 
diminish in him the deep humorous scorn for 
solemn pretentious incapacity, nor blind him 
to its inevitable end. It is a ‘‘far cry” from 
Goethe to Bishop Butler; yet we can fancy 
the former repeating, with Olympian serenity 
—‘ Things are what they are, and the con- 
sequences of them will be what they will be 
—why then should we seek to be deceived?” 
No doubt it is true, as Sir Theodore Martin 
says (p. ix.) in his beautifully written and 
concise preface, that ‘‘ those who want strong 
human interest must go elsewhere: they will 
not find it here. The whole action lies within 
‘the limits of the sphere of dream.’ Even 
Faust and Mephistopheles are but as phan- 
tasms moving among phantasms.’’ Even for 
Helen “it is Faust’s imagination, not his 
heart, that is on fire.” Substitute for 
‘* human interest,” ‘‘interest in individual 
character,” and this estimate need not be 
gainsaid. But human interest, it seems to 
me, in its broadest sense, does pervade Part 
II., as, in its narrower sense, it inspires 
Part I. 

On the other hand, when Sir Theodore 
Martin pronounces (p. viii.) that “our own 
reason and imagination, and their suggestions, 
are quite sufficient for the enjoyment of what 
is really valuable in the poem,” he does, I 
think, underrate its difficulties. If we follow 
him in ‘giving all rhymed obscurities the 
go-by,” and “settling upon the flowers about 
whose ce and beauty there can be no 
mistake,” we certainly are not reading Goethe, 
nor grasping his meaning. We shall never 
pluck out the whole heart of the mystery of 
Shakspere’s sonnets; but, if we discard the 
effort wherever they are enigmatical, we shall 
lose much that is well worth the winning. Our 
translator’s practice is worth more than his 





theory. He has given us Goethe, with all his 
rhymed obscurities and symbolic puzzles and 
mythological allusions, in straightforward 
English rhyme, always lucid and readable, 
often markedly poetical. If the poem can be 
made easy for English readers, Sir Theodore 
Martin was the man to doit. If he seldom 
attains the level of Bayard Taylor’s version 
at its best, he rarely or never drops into the 
harsh and jarring discords which recur so 
oddly often in the American scholar’s work. 
One of the finest passages in the English, as 
it is one of the most interesting in the 
German, is that in act i., sc. v., where 
Mephistopheles warns Faust of the un- 
known and terrific void through which he 
must pass to ‘‘ The Mothers” (p. 62) (* Und 
hittest du . . . wo du ruhst.”’) 


‘* And with the ocean if thou wert contending, 

And round thee heaved a limitless expanse, 

Yet there, though death were in each wave 
impending, 

Thou’dst see before thee wave on wave advance. 

There, something thou shouldst see; see dol- 
phins leap 

O’er the green hollows of the glassy deep, 

See clouds sweep on, and sun, and moon, and 


star. 
But nothing shalt thou see in that great void 


afar ; 
Thou shalt not hear thy very footfall pace, 
Nor light on one substantial resting-place.’’ 


This is worthy of the original—it has the 
same dreamy sense oi a great shudder at the 
world that is without form and void. 
Bayard Taylor’s version of the same passage 
cannot be compared to it. Again (p. 64), 
the mystic presence of ‘‘The Mothers” is 
admirably described. The gleaming tripod: 
‘¢ Tue Moruers unto thee will show. 
ome “me stand, —. nee = oon, 
as 1 Ss; strange ) 
The eternal nt of the eva nial, 


Circle them round with every form of being. 
Thee they behold not, phantasms only seeing.”’ 


On the other hand, the exquisite beauty of 
the first scene (where Ariel and the elves 
sing around Faust till he wakes with the 
rising sun, and greets it with words as magni- 
ficent as those with which he bade it farewell 
in Part I.) has not roused the translator to his 
highest mood. He does not here reach the 
excellence of Bayard Taylor’s work, either in 
the choric chant of the Night’s four watches 
or in Faust’s soliloquy. So, at least, it seems 
to the present writer ; but perhaps readers of 
the Acapemy may think differently, and the 
comparison cannot fail to be interesting : 
© Aloft the t far-gleai bright, 
Prociaie the cmap hand that fires the skies ; 
They feel the first flush of the eternal light 
That finds its way betimes to us below. 


Now o’er the green slopes of yon — height 
The advancing splendour spreads a livelier 


it gains the lower ground. 
sun! and blinded with the 


flow 
That stings the shrinking sight, I turn me 
round. 


ana ®ve by ste 
, Step by s 
a ae 


So when a hope, by long devotion fanned, 
Hath won the height of its desire, and found 
Fulfilment’s wi . ay rtals wide expand, 
But now from yonder depths eternal leaps 
A heavenward burst of flame, amazed we 


stand ; 
Life’s torch we’d fain illumine there, when 


sweeps 
A sea of fire around us, eddying fast.”’ 
Martin, 
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“* Look up ! the mountain summits grand, supernal, 
Herald, e’en now, the solemn hour that 
neareth ; 
They earliest enjoy the light eternal 
That later sinks till here below we find it. 
Now to the Alpine meadows, sloping vernal, 
A newer beam descends ere we divined it, 
And step by step unto the base hath bounded : 
The sun comes forth! Alas, already blinded, 
Iturn away, with eyesight pierced and wounded ! 
Tis thus, when, unto yearning hope’s en- 
deavour, 


Its highest wish on sweet attainment grounded, 
The portals of fulfilment widely sever : 
But if there burst from these eternal spaces 
A flood of flame, we stand confounded ever ; 
For Life’s pure torch we sought the shining 


traces, 
And seas of fire—and what a fire—surprise 

us.’’ Taylor. 
The superiority of the last quoted version 
secms tome to be marked. Bayard Taylor 
has not feared the dissyllabic rhyme. Else- 
where he often uses it harshly and discord- 
antly ; but here it adds a force to his transla- 
tion which that of his rival lacks. He has 
caught more of the rapture of the mountain 
sunrise ; by his help we stand more easily at 
Goethe’s side in the country of Tell, at 
morning. Sir Theodore Martin’s is not so 
good as his version of the ‘song before 
sunset ” in Part I. 

But this is not uniformly the case with the 
comparison. Often the more musical style of 
the English translator surpasses the rather 
Byronic vigour of the American. The third 
act—the ‘‘ Helena”—was, we are informed 
in the preface (p. 14), translated many years 
ago, with the ‘Classical Walpurgis Night.” 
Certainly it has a brightness and vigour which 
is rather absent from the earlier scenes of 
act ii. The famous choric song ‘ Vieles 
erlebt’ ich” is finely rendered, with the 
rhymeless majesty of the original : 

‘* Much have I seen and known, though my tresses 

Youthfully wanton, my temples around ; 

Horrors I’ve witnessed full many, the woful 


Wailings of warfare, the night-gloom of Troy, 

When it fell! 

Over the cloud-covered dust-thickened din of 

Death-grappling foes, theimmortals, I heard them 

Shouting, dread clamour! heard I the brazen 

Voices of discord resound through the field 

To the walls. 
* - * * 7 

Flying I saw, through smoke and glare, 

And tongues of eddying flame, 

Deities grimly stalk in wrath, 

Figures wonderful, ntic, 

Striding through the dusky 

Fire-illumined gloom.”’ 


And even better, or, at any rate, better 
adapted to English ears, is Lynceus’s song of 
homage (‘‘ Lass mich knieen ”’) ; 
“* Let me kneel and let me view thee, 
Live or die, I reck not how! 
For, oh godlike woman, to thee 

All my soul is bondslave now.” 
And the remaining verses areas good. It is in 
the light and vigorous style which Sir Theodore 
Martin has used so effectively elsewhere. But 
his dirge of Euphorion (‘Nicht allein”) is 
disappointing, and almost prosy in certain 
lines. He does not recover himself till the 
beginning of act iv., where Faust’s cloud- 
vision is shown and vanishes away : 


‘‘ Ah me, already gone! Broad, shapeless, high 


bg mayer 

Like far-off peaks of ice, it settles in the East, 

And a what they mean, the days that fleet 
an Wie «0 


But the most dramatic scene in the whole 
poem is that where, after the burning of the 
cottage of Baucis and Philemon, the shadow 
of approaching death closes round Faust. 
The smoke of the burning home is wafted 
towards him, yet something else is on the 
wing between sky and land: 
‘* Die Sterne bergen Blick und Schein, 

Das Feuer sinkt und lodert klein : 

Ein Schauerwindchen fachelt’s an 

Bringt Rauch und Dunst zu mir heran. 

Geboten schnell, zu schnell gethan ! 

Was schwebet schattenhaft heran ? ’’ 


That eerie shudder at the unknown is worthy 
of Shakspere; but I cannot think Sir Theo- 
dore Martin approaches near it. 

** Rash hest, too rashly done! But, hist! 

What phantomlike comes hovering through the 
mist ?’’ 

That ‘‘ hist” spoils it; so does the amplified 
form of the last line. The ghostly comers are 
Want and Guilt (why is she here softened 
into Blame ?), Care and Necessity ; and “ our 
brother Death” follows hard behind, on 
rolling clouds. Nothing can be grander than 
this scene. In translating it, I think Bayard 
Taylor has once more surpassed his less 
adventurous rival. 

On minor defects I do not care to dwell; 
perhaps (p. 95) ‘* Thessalian witches ”’ should 
hardly be called ‘‘a gentry.” On p. 232, the 
last line seems to have got a pronoun too 
much. On p. 84, need the Baccalaureus drop 
from swagger to the vulgarity of : 

“* We're fly to all that sort of game’? 2 


Are “cantrip” and ‘eldritch,” picturesque 
as they are, quite in the style for rendering 
Goethe ? Is not the poetic liberty of omitting 
the relative—e.g., p. 49, ‘‘ Accursed be they 
beguiled him ”’—taken too often? (¢f. p. 273, 
1. 8, for a painfully obtrusive instance). Did 
Marlowe (p. xii) write “fired the topmost 
towers of Ilium”? Should not “fired” be 
** burnt,” and ‘‘ topmost” ‘‘ topless”? 
But if these be errors, they are microscopic 
ones. The translation is readable, and rich in 
literary merit, from beginning to end; and of 
this poem, if of any poem ever written, a 
good translation justifies itself. It is the 
richest repository of Goethe’s deepest thoughts 
—all thanks to the veteran translator who 
brings us nearer to the treasure. 

E. D. A. Morsugap. 








Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland. 
1588, August—1592, September. By Hans 
Claude Hamilton. (Public Record Office.) 


A rot. quarter of a century has passed since 
Mr. Hamilton published the first instalment 


faultless. 


his famous daughter. 





Still it dissolveth not, into the sky it soars, 
And with it bears away whate’er is best in me.’? 


of this calendar, and his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the documents must be of much 
older date. Those who have followed him 
the closest best know that his work is almost 
The subsidiary labours of the late 
Dr. Brewer aiding him, the student may now 
follow in detail, and without loss of time, the 
course of government in Ireland from the 
accession of Henry VIII. to the death of 
The Carew calendar 
becomes fuller in that part of her reign which 
Mr. Hamilton has not yet reached. The 
Record Office has done so much that it may 
seem ungracious to find fault; but it is to 
be hoped that the binding of Irish papers 


are beautifully arranged, but the precious 
documents would be safer, as well as easier to 
read, if they were in book form. 

The present volume is more interesting 
than any of its predecessors to those not 
specially concerned with Irish history, for it 
contains a great body of information about 
that portion of the Armada which was cast 
away between Antrim and Kerry. Many 
details were already accessible in a tract 
printed in the first volume of the Harleian 
Miscellany, but the present volume contains 
much which can scarcely be found elsewhere. 
On August 12, 1588, Howard and Drake, 
then off the Forth, desisted from the pursuit 
of the Spanish fleet. On the 14th a strong 
south-wester began to blow, and for a time 
the invaders were not heard of. At Rome, 
Pasquino offered a reward to anyone who 
would bring news: of the lost armament. 
About September 2 some of the fugitives 
arrived upon the coast of Donegal, and for 
nearly two months Ireland was kept in a 
state of excitement about the foreigners. 
Little quarter was to be expected from 
soldiers and officials, and but little hospitality 
was offered by the natives. In the Nineteenth 
Century for September 1885, Lord Ducie has 
drawn attention to the mishaps of one Spanish 
officer, as recorded in a book lately published 
at Madrid. That unfortunate considered that 
the Irish were savages; but he admired the 
women, regretting only that they were badly 
made up. The present volume does not 
contain any narrative so purely personal, but 
it enables us to form a tolerable idea of the 
horrors experienced by those through whose 
means Philip hoped to subject England to 
the Inquisition. 

The most active officer in Ireland at the 
time was Sir Richard Bingham, the President 
of Connaught. On September 21 he was 
able to report that his province was free 
from Spaniards with the exception of some 
prisoners. He considered that 6,000 or 7,000 
at least had perished, and that his brother 
George had put to the sword or otherwise 
executed more than one-tenth of the whole 
number. Edward White, clerk of Bingham’s 
council, made a special report to Walsingham ; 
and his account of what befel a vessel driven 
upon Clare Island may be taken as a speci- 
men of such narratives : 


‘The great ship which was at the Island of 
Clear was cast away with 700 men in her and 
clean sunk to the bottom of the sea, saving 100 
men, who had landed in the island two days 
before, the chief of whom was Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, who, perceiving that their ship was 
lost, would have de from the islanc , and 
carried with them certain boats belonging to 
the islanders, and have gone to the other ships 
which lay before Torrane, but one Dowdary 
Roe O'Malley, chief of the island, perceiving 
whereabout they intended to go, called his 
men together, and put them all to the sword, 
saving one poor Spaniard and an Irishman of 
the county of Wexford. They brought a great 
quantity of treasure to the island, which came 
to Dowdary’s hands.” 


The Catholic Irish could not resist plun- 
dering the subjects of the Catholic king, 
though they had come upon something very 
like a crusade for what both considered the 
true faith. 

The mercy which the sympathy of the 





will now progress more rapidly. 
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by the bitter hatred of the English. And 
yet it is hard to understand how Bingham 
could reconcile his conduct with the laws of 
war. The victims of the Smerwick massacre 
were filibusters, and Grey’s severity might be 
excused on the ground that they had no law- 
ful commission; but these castaways were 
unquestionably real soldiers. Three hundred 
and forty were executed at Galway alone; 
and White says that, between murders by the 
natives for plunder and murders by the soldiers 
under Bingham’s orders, 1,100 perished in 
Connaught and Clare, 5,600 more being 
drowned. The best defence of Bingham— 
and yet it is not a good one—is that Alva and 
Santa Cruz had set the example. The mea- 
sure with which the Spaniards had meted was 
now measured to them again. 

Bingham was a good soldier and a strong 
governor. He saw clearly that he could not 
handle his wild province with kid gloves, 
and perhaps he erred on the side of severity. 
It is, however, easier to blame such men than 
to dispense with them, and Walsingham sup- 
ported him steadily. The article on this 
governor in the new Dictionary of National 
Biography contains a serious mistake, for it 
represents him as quarrelling with Lord- 
Deputy Perrot during the ten years following 
1586. Perrot died in the Tower in 1592. 
The Deputy who was on bad terms with 
Bingham in 1559 was Sir William Fitz- 
william, who took the extreme measure of 
sending hostile commissioners into Connaught 
to interfere with the governor. For this 
and for other things he received a stinging 
rebuke from Walsingham, who testified to 
Bingham’s worthiness and honesty. 


‘To appoint,” he said, ‘‘ the enemies to a party 
complained of, especially by rebels, to be his 
commissioners agreeth with no rules of justice, 
and to discountenance the governor of a 
province upon information given only by rebels 
before his answer made thereunto sorteth with 
no policy, and it may fall out, my Lord 
Deputy, to be your own case, for it is no new 
thing in that realm to have deputies accused.” 


No new thing then, and no old one now. 

In this volume will be found many details 
concerning the tragic fate of Alonzo de 
Leyva—that paragon of Castilian chivalry. 
The Duke of Medina Sidonia did not land in 
Treland, but Admiral Recalde lay for a time 
off Dingle. This distinguished seaman suc- 
ceeded in reaching Spain, but died soon after- 
wards of grief or of the misery he had 
endured. ‘There were a considerable number 
of English and Irish Catholics on board the 
Armada, and either Bingham or Norris would 
have been glad to lay their hands on the 
traitor of Deventer. Spanish prisoners con- 
fe-sed that there was an Englishman on board 
of the Admiral called Don William, “a man 
of a reusonable stature, bald, and very like 
Sir William Stanley.” It seems, however, 
clear that Stanley was in Flanders, blockaded 
by the Dutch. 

Of the Irish chiefs who joined the Spaniards 
more or less openly, the principal were Brian 
O’Rourke, chief of Leitrim, and his right- 
hand man, MacGlannagh or MacGlannathie, 
whose power lay between Sligo and Lough 
Erne. The latter was killed by Bingham’s 
soldiers in 1590. O’Rourke escaped to 
Scotland; but James gave him up to the 
English Government, and he was hanged. 





He is said to have made the singular request 
that the halter should be of withes, after the 
fashion of his own country. , 

Mr. Hamilton says that the period embraced 
in this volume was ‘‘ one of no progress, every 
man’s thoughts being absorbed by Spanish 
speculations.” There were other causes 
than the fact that the queen had enough 
on her hands. It had always been her 
practice—necessitated by want of money— 
to pursue an otiose policy whenever she could. 
Fitzwilliam at the castle was the outward 
and visible sign of such a policy, and Ireland 
was indeed unusually quiet. The South had 
not recovered from the Desmond rebellion. 
In the West, Clanricarde had been quiet 
since the death of his brother, ‘Sir Jobn 
Shamrock,” and he was in tolerable accord 
with Bingham. In the North, Tirlogh 
Luineach 0’ Neill was old and unenterprising. 
His remaining energies were expended in 
fighting with Tyrone, who was destined to 
be the most formidable of all rebels, but who 
was now cautiously feeling his way to pro- 
vincial supremacy. Not the least interesting 
figures in the North were Agnes Campbell, 
Tirlough Luineach’s wife, and her MacDon- 
nell daughter, Ineen Duv or Black Agnes, 
who was married to Sir Hugh O’Donnell. 
We have also glimpses of the Western 
heroine, Grace O’Malley, who had once in- 
terested Philip Sidney, and whom Bingham 
managed to utilise as a naval partisan. On 
the whole, the volume is an interesting one, 
and Mr. Hamilton may be congratulated on 
his success in throwing fresh light on the 
most brilliant episode of English history. 

Ricwarp BaeweE tt. 








The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in 
England. In 2 vols. By John Ashton. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Mr. Asuton has made the world of anti- 

quarian newspapers his own ; for his happi- 

ness lies in perusing and condensing the 
musty and faded prints of the youthful days 
of our grandfathers. These ‘mines of 
information,” as he designates them, are not 
the only sources from which the records of 
the past can be raised; to some persons he 
may seem to dwell upon them with an excess 
of love, but until he appeared upon the field 
of compilation their wealth was lying neg- 
lected. The work of extracting or abbrevia- 
ting is no doubt laborious; but Mr. Ashton is 
justified in stating that the ‘information 
exhumed well repays the search,” and we 
may add that the result is equally pleasant to 
him that writes and him that reads. When 

the task of reading the newspapers of a 

decade is finished, and the passages to be 

summarised have been duly selected, there 
begins the labour of choosing the contemporary 
illustrations to fit in with the narrative. 

Fortunately for the readers’ enjoyment, Mr. 

Ashton is as well versed in caricatures as in 

newspapers. In the present volumes he has 

reproduced some prints which are old 
favourites, but he has joined with them many 
more which we shall always have pleasure in 
admitting into our affections. Add to this 
industry in research that the style of Mr. 

Ashton is simple and unaffected, that he does 

not unduly protrude himself, but is often 

content to retire altogether from the scene 





for the sake of introducing a telling quota- 
tion; and it will readily be apparent that: 
within the compass of these volumes is 
reproduced sufficient amusement for many an 
hour which would otherwise be passed in 
languor. 

The opening chapters are not the brightest 
parts of the work—a hint which we must give 
in justice to the compiter, for there is no 
attempt here to place the most attractive 
wares on the outside and to keep inferior 
goods for the interior. The early portion is 
oceupied with a summary of the political 
events in each of the years from 1799 to 
1810. Weare brought face to face with wars 
and rumeurs of wars, and with the constant 
dread of an invasion from the flotilla which 
Napoleon collected in the harbour of Boulogne. 
We are confronted with the horrors of food 
at prices which left little but the pains of 
starvation for the multitude. Nevertheless, 
amusements were not altogether absent, even 
in those days, from the vision of the ordinary 
Englishman. A nation of shopkeepers had 
been transformed into a nation of soldiers; 
and the habits of these simple citizens don- 
ning martial costume and imitating the 
manoeuvres of the regulars afforded infinite 
pleasure to the spectators. The passages 
which Mr. Ashton has quoted from some 
newspapers of the period, describing the grand 
review in Hyde Park in June 1800, or the 
preparations made after war was renewed in 
1803, will raise a smile as well from the 
nature of the incidents as from the language 
in whicn they are depicted. In sucha phrase 
as that setting out the feelings of the spec- 
tators, the beaux and demoiselles of the day, 
under the drenching rain which marred the 
effect of the grand review—-‘ Alas, were there 
but a few grottos, a few caverns, how many 
Didos, how many Aeneases!’’"—we see the 
dawn of that descriptive eloquence which is at 
its brightest to-day. 

Still, the fun of Mr. Ashton’s volumes 
does not wax fast and furious until the 
politics of these years (1799-1810) are dis- 
missed for the agreeable duty of pourtraying 
the amusements of more frivolous persons. 
The means of communication enjoyed — if 
the expression may be allowed-—by those 
of our ancestors who could not afford the 
dignity of hiring a separate postchaise all for 
themselves open the lighter portions of the 
work. Then comes a description, with an 
accompanying view, of the stage-coach in 
1804. The stage-waggons in which the 
humbler characters of Smollett’s novels are 
represented as riding to London at the rate of 
thirty-six miles in twenty-four hours, although 
the lumbering vehicles were drawn along by 
eight powerful horses, next appear upon the 
scene. These, in turn, give place to some 
details of the hackney coaches used in London, 
and of the sedan chair (a means of com- 
munication on which much antiquarian lore 
has lately been brought out in the appropriate 
pages of Notes and Queries), for carrying the 
stately dames of high life to the evening 
parties in which their souls delighted. Car- 
riages were, in 1803, being reduced in weight 
to limits which allowed of some celerity of 
motion, and ladies were, not unnaturally, 
“‘much oftener seen travelling seated on 
the box than in the carriage.” It was 
an age of horse-flesh, and the gilded youth 
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around the Prince of Wales found their 
highest pleasure in guiding the barouche or 
the landau. ‘‘Tommy Onslow” is repre- 
sented urging along the ‘coach and two” 
or the ‘‘ coach and four,” which constituted 
the single talent that he could display. Lord 
Dillon is painted on horseback as provoking 
the gambols that he seems to check. The 
descendants of John Taylor, the water-poet, 
were still plying their trade on the Thames ; 
and, if anyone determined to te carried from 
the City to Westminster in the trim-wherry, 
he had to run the gauntlet of half-a-dozen 
watermen shouting, jostling, and fighting for 
the adventurous passenger. Mr. Ashton, 
after having given us a view of one of these 
scenes, conducts his friends on a trip to 
Margate in a “hoy.” He quotes with great 
gusto a passage in one of Sydney Smith’s 
articles in the ZHdinburgh Review on the 
‘religious hoy”? which set off every week 
for Margate; but why, oh why! has he not 
referred his friends to Charles Lamb’s essay 
on the Margate hoy? The stay-at-home 
Londoner, if obliged to walk through the 
streets, found dangers and annoyances at 
every step. His path was lighted at night by 
dismal oil-lamps; and, when gas was intro- 
duced, and triumphed over the opposition of 
such savants as Dr. Wollaston, caricature 
stepped in and fed popular prejudice with such 
illustrations as that on p. 266, where a whole 
family may be noticed in the horrors of 
illness through the fumes of carbonic gas 
escaping from the pipes. The street cries of 
London afforded the engraver many a subject 
for his art. Among the pages of Hone’s 
Every-day Books that linger in the memory, 
none are fresher than those in which he 
depicted, both by view and by description, 
the street vendors whom he saw around him. 
It is no disparagement of Mr. Ashton’s 
researches to say that they often carry us 
back to the days in which we sat enthralled 
by the fascination of poor William Hone; 
and at no time is the recollection more vivid 
than in the reproductions of the sellers of 
water-cresses, of flowers, of hot-cross buns 
(pp. 282-92). A variety of food was con- 
spicuous by absence: the chapter on that 
head is suggestive of the oft-quoted account of 
the snakes in Iceland. The birth of one novelty 
in eating has been discovered by Mr. Ashton. 
It is the sardine, which seems to have 
visited England first in 1801, when the atten- 
tion of the Englishman was drawn to “ Sar- 
dinias, a fish cured in a peculiar manner, 
highly esteemed as a sandwich, and deemed 
of superior flavour to the anchovy.’ The 
changes of fashion in dress, the means of 
amusement or of instruction, are set off in 
ample detail, and on every point the compiler 
has much to bring forward which cannot fail 
to interest. 

We have found so much amusement in Mr. 
Ashton’s chronicles that we feel restrained 
from severe criticism; but we must exercise 
the natural privilege of a grumble on one 
small point. Why does he speak of ‘‘a Mr. 
Mackintosh,” ‘when the counsel so referred 
to is none other than the celebrated Sir James 
Mackintosh of latertimes ? Why speak of the 
great letter-carrier of the day, and one of the 
persons best known to politicians and gour- 
mets, as ‘‘a Mr. John Palmer, of Bath” ? 
This is a form of expression which we do not 





remember to have noticed in the previous 
volumes on the social life of Queen Anne’s 
reign, and we feel sure that Mr. Ashton will 
gratify us by removing it from the text of 
his future volumes. W. P. Covainer. 








THREE BIOKS ON FOLKLORE. 


Mythical Monsters. By Charles Gould. With 
Ninety-three Illustrations. (W. H. Allen.) 


Moon Lore. By the Rev. Timothy Harley. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


Legends and Superstitions of the Sex and of 


Sailors. By Fletcher S. Bassett. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


Tuese three books may all be placed in the 
class (which is rapidly becoming a large one) 
of compilations treating of the legendary lore 
of many countries in relation to some par- 
ticular subject. The work first mentioned, 
however, differs from the others in that the 
author’s object has not been merely the collec- 
tion of folklore curiosities, but the establish- 
ment of a theory. Mr. Gould, who was 
formerly Geological Surveyor of Tasmania, 
has undertaken to show that the dragon of 
mythology is a reminiscence of the gigantic 
saurians, winged and wingless, the former 
existence of which is known to us from their 
fossil remains in the strata of the mesozoic 
age, and which, the author thinks, may io 
some regions of the earth have survived down 
to the human period. The book also contains 
chapters on the ‘‘ sea-serpent,” the unicorn, 
and the so-called Chinese phoenix; but the 
dragon is the subject to which Mr. Gould 
allots the greatest share of his space and of 
his argumentative ingenuity. 

Mr. Gould’s style of reasoning may, perhaps, 
be guessed from the titles of his earlier 
chapters—‘‘On some remarkable Animal 
Forms,” ‘‘ Extinction of Species,’’ “ Antiquity 
of Man,” “On the Translation of Myths 
between the Old and the New World.” 
Without attempting to follow him through 
his elaborate arguments (in which I suspect 
some of his critics will find plenty of scope 
for ridicule), I will merely remark that his 
theory is one which would hardly admit of 
proof even if it were true, and that it seems 
by no means necessary in order to “‘ save the 
phenomena.” Even Mr. Gould will not 
maintain that, for example, the winged 
human-headed bull of Nineveh, or the winged 
man whom our painters depict when they 
wish to represent an angel, is a reminiscence 
of any living creature ever seen by human eyes. 
Such examples prove that composite animal- 
forms—‘“‘ membris undique collatis ’”—which 
fill a large space in popular beliefs, may owe 
their origin to invention under the guidance 
of conscious or unconscious symbolism. The 
attribute of colossal size, moreover, is certain 
to be assigned to any ‘‘ mythical monster” 
which becomes famous as an object of terror. 
Surely the human imagination, with an 
acquaintance with crocodiles and big snakes 
as u starting point, is quite capable of evolving 
the dragon without the aid of any such 
traditions of extinct animals as Mr. Gould 
supposes. If it should ever be proved that 
the fossil saurians or their near kindred did 
survive into the human period the matter will 
of course stand somewhat differently. Until 
then we may cherish the consoling belief that 
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“primitive man,” who, poor fellow, had co 
much to go through in other ways, was at 
any rate never scared out of his wits by an 
iguinodon or a pterodactyle. 

The real value of Mr. Gould's book, how- 
ever, which is considerable, lies not 1n its 
argumentative portion, but in its extricts 
from Chinese and Japanese literature, relating 
to the dragon, the unicorn, ani the fablel 
bird which Kuropean trauslators call the 
phoenix. The copies of native drawings 
which accompany these extracts are also of 
much interest. Whether Mr. Gould is right 
in thinking that the ‘“Fuog Wang” or 
phoenix once really existed is a question fur 
ornithologists to determine. If it be a myth 
only, the gorgeous creature represented ia 
the coloured plate certainly does credit to the 
Chinese artist’s ingenuity and sense of beauty. 

With regard to the sea-serpent, Mr. Gould 
believes, as many able zoologists have believed 
before him, that after all allowance has been 
made for hoaxes and mistakes, there remains 
a body of evidence sufficient to prove the 
existence of marine animals of much larger 
size than those known to science. He hos 
collected several of the best authenticated 
cases, giving the stories in the words of the 
original narrators. {t seems that the Burmese 
believe, if not exactly in the sea-serpent, at 
least in ‘‘a predatory monster in shape like 
an earthworm, which inhabits estuaries and 
large rivers,” is two hundred fathoms long, 
and kills elephants by strangling them in its 
folds. 

Mr. Gould argues that as the existence of 
the unicorn has been affirmed by many 
authors, at many different dates, and in many 
countries, the creature cannot be, ‘‘ as myth- 
ologists demand, merely the symbol of a 
myth.” He therefore concludes that the 
unicorn traditions must relate either to a 
hybrid produced occasionally and at more or 
less rare intervals, or else to one or more 
now extinct species of animals, ‘ missing 
links’’ between the Cervidae, Bovidae, and 
Equidae. The supernatural qualities ascribed 
to the unicorn he considers to be “‘ merely 
the embroidery of fancy.” But, if so, why 
may not the distinctive physical feature of 
the animal be equally a product of imagina- 
tion? It is noteworthy that the six fabulous 
one-horned creatures, of which Mr. Gould 
gives descriptions and drawings taken from 
Chinese books, are ail credited with miracu- 
lous powers at least as extraordinary as those 
assigned to the unicorn of European heraldry. 

Although Mr. Gould’s book contains a great 
deal of grotesque and irrelevant speculation, 
there is in it quite enough of novel and ia- 
teresting information to render it worthy of 
the attention of all students of comparative 
folklore. The publishers state that, owing 
to the author’s absence in China, the work has 
not received his supervision in passing through 
the press. Perhaps this fact may account for 
the extraordinary statement in the “ List of 
Authors,” that ‘‘Cardan, Jerome A.,’’ lived 
“about the end of 4th century, a.p.”’! The 
volume has the unpardonable fault of being 
without an index. 


In Mr. Harley’s volume there is a good 
deal to praise, though he fills several of his 
earlier pages with a string of the feeblest 
attempts at jokes that were ever seen in 
print, and though he also shows a disposition 
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to indulge in pious and moral reflections of 
exasperating triteness. The book is not, 
indeed, an exhaustive, but a well-selected 
and well-arranged, collection of the facts 
relating to the prevalence of moon-worship 
and to the fancies and superstitions which 
have been current respecting the moon in 
many lands. The chapter on the question 
whether the moon is inhabited might as well 
have been omitted. Mr. Harley quotes freely 
from a large number of writers, mostly of good 
repute, and he has the merit (too rare among 
compilers of books of this kind) of indicating 
the sources from which his statements are 
derived. It would have been better, how- 
ever, if the references had been placed at the 
foot of the pages instead of at the end of the 
volume. 

Lieut. Bassett’s book is not so readable as 
Moon Lore. The author has thrown together, 
with little more attempt at arrangement than 
is implied by the division into chapters, a 
mass of notes relating to marine “‘ legends and 
superstitions,” which he has collected from 
all sorts of books, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and also (he informs us) from his personal 
observations during fourteen years’ service in 
the United States navy. Many of these notes 
are trivial and void of interest, or based on 
worthless authorities; and there is scarcely 
a page out of nearly five hundred that does 
not contain at least one or two blunders in 
proper names. Nevertheless, the book is a 
really valuable repository of raw material, 
and Lieut. Bassett: has done better in publish- 
ing it with all its faults than if he had not 
published it at all. He gives many references 
to authorities, though not so many as could 
be desired, some of his most interesting state- 
ments being provokingly left anonymous. 
As a sample both of the instructive matter 
contained in the work, and of the confused 
way in which it is presented, I may refer to 
the list (p. 319) of the names given in different 
countries to the electrical light seen in the 
rigging of ships. When we rearrange the 
names in something like order, we perceive 
that the Spanish Cuerpo Santo has been cor- 
rupted into Corposant, Cormazant, Ampizant, 
Capra Saltante, and Corbie’s Aunt (!); and 
quite probably ‘‘corpse candles”? may be 
another corruption of the same word. Another 
name for this phenomenon appears variously 
as Hermes, St. Ermyn, St. Ermo, St. Elmo, 
St. Helm, St. Telme, St. Anselmo, Sainte 
Herbe, Fermie’s Fire, Ste. Héléne. Lieut. 
Bassett apparently does not perceive that these 
forms are all variants of one name. It would 
be interesting to know what was its original 
shape. That it is derived from the Greek 
Hermes does not seem @ priori very probable ; 
and though corpus Sancti Anselmi has rather 
early documentary authority, it looks like a 
corruption of some older designation. 

It is somewhat dis:ppointing to find in the 
volume scarcely any material derived from 
the author’s own seafaring experience. Like 
many other writers of defective literary 
culture, Lieut. Bassett thinks it more dignified 
to quote from printed authority than to record 
what has come under his own observation. 
Even his stories of the sea-serpent (as to 
which he takes much the same view as Mr. 
Gould) are all from books or newspapers, 
though he surely must have heard some 
“‘yarns”’ on the subject worth repeating, at 





least as illustrations of nautical ways of think- 
ing. On the whole, however, the extra- 
ordinary abundance of cufious information 
which the book contains may fairly be held 
to atone for its defects, the more so as the 
index is exceptionally good. 

Henry Braptey. 








A Guide to. the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. By Edward Miller.  (Bell.) 


Taz publication of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament, with its frequent refer- 
ences to “ancient authorities,” and, in the 
case of the conclusion of St. Mark, to ‘‘ the 
oldest Greek manuscripts,’”’ will have directed 
the thoughts of the intelligent to a field of 
study lying behind what they had deemed the 
original of the English Version. Guides 
across this field for people of such a class 
have hitherto been few. We therefore wel- 
come Mr. Miller’s book, which, while having a 
somewhat higheraim than Scrivener’s excellent 
Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, 
chiefly addressed to those who do not read Greek, 
may suffice for the many who have not the 
time, or perhaps the special knowledge, for 
studying Dr. Scrivener’s larger treatise and 
other well-known works on this subject. 

Within 137 pages the author, who is already 
known by his History and Doctrines of 
Irvingism, has compressed a considerable 
amount of matter, derived from many sources, 
as he freely admits ; his object being to enable 
the reader to form an independent judgment 
on the claims of the conservative and radical 
schools of-modern Greek Testament textual 
criticism. The history of this science is 
traced under the figure of human growth, 
its infancy being the time of the pro- 
ductions of Erasmus, and Stephens, and the 
Textus Receptus. Childhood succeeded, when 
the science grew with the labours of Walton, 
Mill, Griesbach, and others. The next period 
our author considers its youth, when, impatient 
of the old restraints, it broke out into the 
new developments it attained in the hands 
of Lachmann, Tregelles, and Drs. Westcott 
and Hort. While in the near future he 
sees its maturity, believing that it will reach 
its perfection in the general adoption of the 
conservative views of Dr. Scrivener and Dean 
Burgon. The figure is fanciful, and possibly 
fallacious. What it represents as an enlarge- 
ment of the science may really have been 
@ narrowing of its domain ; and in days when 
documentary evidence comes so unexpectedly 
to light, it is, perhaps, premature to speak 
of the maturity of textual criticism. New 
materials, and especially a better knowledge 
of the ancient versions, might lead to a con- 
siderable change of opinion on some important 
points. 

The kernel of the work will be found 
in chapters iv. and v. Their respective 
titles—‘‘ Theory of Westcott and Hort ex- 
plained and refuted,” and ‘‘Tenets of the 
Rival and Sound School stated and con- 
sidered ”’—will indicate that our author writes 
as an advocate rather than as a judge. At 
the same time, he is perfectly honest and fair. 
Exception must, however, be taken to his 
use of the names ‘‘ Extreme Textualists ” 
and ‘‘ High Textualists ” to denote the radical 
and conservative schools of criticism. The 
terms are convertible. The adherents of both 





schoole—of the one, in its devotion to the text 
handed down through a long succession of 
documents, versions, and Christian writers ; 
of the other, in its advocacy of what it deems 
the nearest approach to the ipiissima verba 
of apostles and evangelists—may equally be 
called high, even extreme textualists. But this 
is a minor point. Mr. Miller has done well in 
pointing out (pp. 35, 36) that the views of 
the radical school have not met with universal 
acceptance even in the country where they 
are commonly supposed to be highly esteemed. 
To what he has written may be added, that 
Lachmann’s views were warmly controverted 
in his own days by De Wette and others, 
such as Fritzsche, in his Libellus de editione 
Lachmanniana (1840). 

The history of the text of the New 
Testament is told in two interesting 
chapters, the subject being prefaced by 
the remark that ‘‘ sacred criticism superadds 
{to the criticism of classical authors] some 
considerations of a very grave nature.” The 
remark is just from the writer’s point of 
view, but would only be admitted by a 
rationalist (if at all) with considerable modifi- 
cation. In speaking of the Versions, he seems 
to use ‘‘ Syriac” and “‘ Syrian ” interchange- 
ably. Quoting Hegesippus about a ‘‘ Syrian 
translation,” he yet gives in a note the words 
as ovptaxod evayyeAiov. The adjective Syriac 
should be retained for the Version, leaving 
Syrian free for the special sense in which the 
Cambridge professors employ it. A confusion 
in these terms has sometimes led to confusion 
of thought in certain criticisms on the ‘‘ West- 
cott and Hort theory.”” The oldest and most 
important MSS. are briefly described in the 
course of the history of the text. About the 
great mass of later or cursive documents some 
good and sensible remarks are made. On a 
later page (106) he speaks of ‘their general 
consentience in rendering [ sic ]””—meaning in 
“handing down” the text as derived from 
the more ancient codices which preceded 
them. 

Chap. viii. is a good summary of the 
existing materials for textual criticism, with 
an excellent table, showing at a glance the 
name, date, and contents of each of the chief 
uncial MSS., and where it is now preserved. 
This is one of the best things in the book. 
Lectionaries and Liturgies have due attention, 
but the Versions, especially the Syriac, are 
not quite so well treated. Scrivener’s 
Introduction, to which Mr. Miller owes so 
much, would have supplied particulars about 
the Peshito which might have been added 
with advantage. Unfortunately. what is said 
about the MSS. of that Version is incorrect. 
In a note on p. 117 we read: ‘‘ MSS. of it 
| the Peshito] exist as far back as to a.p. 411, 
the date of Cod. Add. 12,150, which is 
nearly also the date of A.” This codex is 
not a MS. of the New Testament, but con- 
tains some writings of Clement of Rome, 
Titus of Bostra, and Eusebius. A reference 
is made in the note to my paper, No. 8, in 
the Studia Biblica, published at Oxford last 
year. What I said was that there are Syriac 
MSS. in the British Museum bearing dates 
between a.p. 1000 and a.p. 411; but I did 
not say that these were all of the Peshito. 
The Tattam Collection, of which these are 
part, includes works on many subjects. From 
the evidence afforded by these dated codices 
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I argued for the age of the MS. I was 
describing, and concluded that it was written 
about a.p. 450; and this is the oldest MS. of 
any part of the Peshito New Testament 
known to exist. The point is worth dwell- 
ing on, because rash assertions have been made 
about the age of the Peshito and of the 
Curetonian and their relative values, and 
arguments founded thereon. Mr. Miller has 
done well in pointing to another aspect of the 
case, by referring (p. 173) to the ‘‘ Versions 
Syriennes” of the Abbé Martin, who, being 
an expert, has a right to speak on this 
subject. Lachmann himself, after confessing 
his ignorance of Syriac, and saying he did 
not think it worth his while to learn it, 
avoids making use of evidence he had not 
studied. 

Mr. Miller concludes a very useful book 
by a discussion of the evidence for and 
against the traditional reading in seven im- 
portant passages. His arguments are con- 
servative in character, and lead to appropriate 
results; and the same remark may be applied 
to all the controversial portions of this Guide. 

G. H. Gwirtram. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Bostonians. By Henry James. 
vols. (Macmillan.) 


Zeph: a Posthumous Story. By Helen 
Jackson (H. H.). (Edinburgh: David 


In 3 


Douglas.) 

Vengeance is Mine. By Eliza F. Pollard. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

That Villain, Romeo! By J. Fitzgerald 
Molloy. (Ward & Downey.) 


His Child Friend. By the author of “ The 
Cheveley Novels.” (Vizetelly.) 


The Corpse in the Copse ; or, the Perils of 


Love. By Lewis Lorraine. (Field & 
Tuer. ) 

If Love be Love. By D. Cecil Gibbs. (Max- 
well.) 


Tax comedy of human life, in some of its 
special phases, has been cleverly set forth by 
Mr. Henry James in Zhe Bostonians. The 
woman question forms the basis of the 
novel; and, under cover of the movement 
for the so-called emancipation of the fairer 
half of the community, he admirably illus- 
trates the interdependence of the sexes. The 
true woman knows well enough that her real 
sphere is the home; enshrined in the affec- 
tion of her husband and children, she wishes 
for no other, and there is certainly no other 
in which she could wield half her present 
influence over the destinies of the world. 
There have been many cases, no doubt, where 
women have suffered from the selfishness and 
brutality of man; but the millions of happy 
homes which have existed from time im- 
memorial prove that these are only the ex- 
ceptions. Mr. James gives us several types 
of women who represent the “forward” 
movement. live Chancellor is a young 
lady who is really filled with a genuine 
enthusiasm for her sex, believing that it has 
been maltreated for ages and made the sport 
of the creature man. Then there is Miss 
Birdseye, a member of the Short Skirts 
League, who has all her life been fighting 
supposed despotisms of all kinds. Mrs. 


Farrinder is one of the orators of the move- 
ment. ‘‘ The ends she laboured for were to 
give the ballot to every woman in the country, 
and to take the flowing bowl from every man. 
She had a husband, and his name was Amariah.”’ 
That is the whole of Amariah’s record. Miss 
Chancellor has visions of the ages of oppres- 
sion which have rolled over women; she sees 
‘¢the uncounted millions who have lived only 
to be tortured, to be crucified”; and she 
resolves that all this shall end. She attaches 
to herself Miss Verena Tarrant, the attractive 
daughter of a couple of vulgar people, who 
are only bent on “exploiting” her as 
a means of profit. Verena is a wonderful 
inspirational speaker, and she is to be a 
kind of platform Joan of Arc in the redemp- 
tion of her sex. All goes smoothly until 
Verena finds her real womanhood by falling 
in love with a young Southerner from Mis- 
sissippi; then she recognises the hollowness 
of all that she has been doing. The book 
closes with the collapse of Miss Chancellor’s 
hopes ; the moral being that all schemes must 
ultimately fail which seek to uncreate the 
woman whom God has made, and to recon- 
stitute her as another kind of being. Mr. 
James’s novel is brilliant, full of points, and 
eminently readable ; but it is rather tantalising 
not to afford us a few glimpses of the married 
life of Verena Tarrant and Basil Ransom, 
and the future of the disillusioned Ulive 
Chancellor. 


By a singular coincidence the next book on 
our list, Mrs. Jackson’s Zeph, gives the other 
aspect of the woman question. Those who 
think that all the outrage and wrong are on 
the side of the man, and all the suffering and 
endurance on the side of the woman, cannot 
do better than read this sad and moving 
sketch. It is written by a woman; but never, 
I think, have I heard of more noble and self- 
sacrificing conduct than that of the much- 
tried husband in this story, or conduct more 
vile and degrading than that of the woman 
who went by the name of his wife. Such 
stories show how much both sexes have to 
forgive and forget. The author, who died 
before she could complete this little tale of 
Colorado life, never wrote anything more 
beautiful for its insight into human nature, 
and certainly never anything more instinct 
with true pathos. A writer of high and real 
gifts as a novelist was lost to the world by 
the untimely death of Mrs. Jackson. 


While Miss Pollard’s story is, on the 
whole, entertaining, it has many elements of 
weakness. It is concerned with the fortunes 
of Hugh Radcliffe, the son of a baronet, and 
the youngest representative of a proud and 
ancient family. Hugh becomes enamoured 
of Esther Dunbar, and his love is returned. 
They are looking forward to a life of happi- 
ness, when their plans suffer a complete 
overthrow owing to the foolish and wicked 
conduct of the baronet. Hugh must marry, 
to save the house; and he is implored to take 
to wife Lucy Harding, daughter of a wealthy 
man who holds Sir Howard in his power. 
The young man resolves upon travelling first ; 
and the unconventional Esther, having heard 
that he has gone to Southampton, follows him 
to say goodbye. She finds herself on the boat 


with him, and as Hugh considers she is 


off hand. In the Island of Sark, Hugh 
succeeds in finding a clergyman who is 
idiot enough to go through an informal 
and distinctly illegal ceremony, with the 
result that this no-marriage not only ruins the 
minister’s career, but entails years of sorrow 
and trouble upon Hugh and Esther. Sir 
Howard shoots himself in despair; but the 
wound is not fatal, and as he recovers he 
learns to his great joy that there has been no 
real marriage. The baronet has committed 
forgery, having altered a cheque given him by 
Mr. Harding from £1,000 into £10,000, and 
discounted the forged document for £8,000. 
Hugh is calied upon to save the “ honour ” of 
his father and family by marrying the daughter 
of Mr. Harding, who holds the forged cheque. 
One would think that there is not much 
‘honour ”’ in such a baronet as Sir Howard. 
But Hugh answers to the call, and blights 
two or three lives in order to save the forger. 
There is no necessity to trace the succeeding 
ramifications of the story. But I may say 
that the baronet dies ; and then Lady Radcliffe, 
Hugh’s wife, who has been felt as a super- 
fluous and an inconvenient character from the 
first, expires suddenly in her berth on board 
ship just as she is to be met by her husband 
at Southampton. As another surprise, Esther 
is discovered to be a Radcliffe, being the 
daughter of Sir Howard’s scapegrace brother, 
Geoffrey. Everthing ends, of course, satis- 
factorily ; and on the last page of the third 
volume we have a glimpse of Sir Hugh with 
his old love, now become his new bride. 
There is nothing very striking in this novel, 
though it reads smvothly. 

Mr. Molloy has written—or, rather, recon- 
structed from an earlier sketch—a bright and 
unquestionably interesting story in That 
Villain, Romeo! The leading characters, 
although unconventional, are by no means 
new in fiction. The heroine is a beauti- 
ful, and very selfish, girl, Capri Dankers, 
the offspring of an English father and 
an Italian mother. She first appears as a 
model in Marcus Phillips’s studio. Her 
surviving male parent, Capt. Dankers, is a 
kind of maudlin, sponging Micawber; but 
however bad he might have been, it was at 
least ungenerous and undaughterly for Capri 
to expose all the seamy side of his nature to 
her friend the artist. Phillips is in love with 
Capri; but she makes no secret that she means 
to rise in the world socially, and after much 
scheming she succeeds. She also predicts the 
rise of the artist, and assures him that the 
opinion of the hauging committee at Bur- 
lington House is worth nothing. ‘‘ The 
public laugh at it now that its errors have 
become patent to all men.” Fame comes to 
him at last through a portrait of Capri. 
But while it is on the way the heroine 
realises her wildest dreams, and they result 
in her destruction. She marries one Lord 
Harrick ; but in the sequel elopes with a new 
admirer, Guy Rutherford. The tragic end of 
the guilty lovers we must leave readers to 
find out for themselves. This volume is not 
without its passages of pungent sarcasm, 
sometimes tinged with cynicism. I am g 
that Mr. Molloy has contradicted a thesis of 
his own, to the effect that ‘if a young author 
wants to get a hearing, he must make his 
books unfit for reading, in order that every- 








now compromised, he resolves to marry her 


one may read them.” The whole of this 
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sketch is fit for reading, and it may be perused 
with real enjoyment. Mr. Molloy’s talents 
are mellowing, and his present work ought 
to be the prelude to a thoroughly good novel. 


There is a vein of genuine pathos in all the 
writings of the author of ‘‘The Cheveley 
Novels,’ and this characteristic distinguishes 
his little volume entitled His Child Friend. 
Unfortunately, the earlier part of the story is 
likely to repel many readers from the nature 
of the subject, which is concerned with the 
history of one of the frail sisterhood. Yet it 
is told tenderly, and with graphic skill. The 
interest, however, soon passes from this 
miserable woman, who dies and leaves a 
beautiful child behind her. This child 
becomes the joint care of a rich and quondam 
admirer of the mother, and a poor author. 
All these characters are well and truthfully 
drawn ; and without revealing more of the life 
experiences of the child Edith Lessie, we 
may say that this narrative of her career is 
well written, and contains many passages of 
real interest. 


From certain pages in the sensational story, 
The Corpse in the Copse, as well as from its 
title, one is almost inclined to regard it as a 
travesty of the ‘shilling dreadfuls” which 
had their origin in Called Back; but, if so, 
the disguise is very thin, and not sufficient to 
distinguish it from a class of fiction of which 
we have already had more than enough. 


If Love be Love is concerned with the pas- 
sions of love and jealousy developed in the 
breasts of a young artist and his wife. Mis- 
understandings arise on both sides, but they 
are cleared up just as the husband is about to 
fight a duel with a French vicomte. All ends 
happily amid mutual reconciliations. The 
story is one of some interest and ability. 

G. Barnetr Suirz. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Personal Recollections of Thomas De Quincey. By 
J. R. Findlay. (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black.) 
Of the long series of the ‘‘ Parchment Library,” 
perhaps the volume of most intrinsic worth is 
that in which Dr. R. Garnett added a fresh 
charm to the Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater by printing some notes of De Quincey’s 
conversations recorded by a certain Mr. Wood- 
house. These conversations date from about 
1820, when De Quincey was still a compara- 
tively young man, just rising into fame in 
London. Mr. Findlay’s recollections cover the 
last seven years of De Quincey’s life, when he 
was living in Edinburgh or its neighbourhood, 
and had become almost a patriarch of letters. 
Concerning this period of his life, biographical 
materials are by no means scanty. Dr. Hill 
Burton, taking the license of a friend, etched a 
likeness of him that verges upon caricature as 
“Thomas Papaverius” in 7'he Book-hunter ; 
Mr. H. A. Page was permitted to embody a 
large amount of personal information derived 
from his daughters in his Life and Writings of 
Thomas De Quincey (1877); and more recently 
Prof. Masson has summed up the result of 
Edinburgh reminiscences in his contribution to 
‘English Men of Letters.” It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that Mr. Findlay has added very 
much to what was already known of De 
Quincey’s last years. But he has been able to 
give a Boswellian vitality to his portraiture by 
the help of notes written at the time. Even 
without this assurance, the language and the 
graces of style attest that De Quincey himself 


is the chief speaker. It would be wrong to 
pick the plums; but we cannot refrain from 
quoting the following explatiation of why De 
Quincey never went to church : 


‘“* He said he feared that he could not entertain the 
idea of returning, even to hear Dr. Lee, for the 
irksomeness which he had often endured of sitting 
listening to a man groping and fumbling, where 
he saw a clear way to leap, was so intolerable that 
he could not subject himself to the slightest risk of 
a repetition of such mental agony.”’ 


There is another characteristic passage (p. 59) 
that throws light upon Coleridge’s relapse into 
pietism in his old age. The volume, which is 
got up with exceptional taste, is adorned with 
three portraits and with the facsimile of a letter. 
Altogether, it forms an interesting coytribution 
= a literature that is never likely to be very 
rge. 


What does History teach? Two Edinburgh 
Lectures by John Stuart Blackie. (Macmillan.) 
Prof. Blackie cannot put pen to paper without 
being, at the same moment, instructive and 
amusing. The two lectures before us show 
him at his best. They are so admirably written 
that they must impress the imagination of 
everyone who reads them, yet they are almost 
as full of sudden twists and turns as Hobbes’s 
Leviathan itself. Who would have expected to 
find within the compass of two short lectures 
an indignant rebuke administered to ‘ the 
stupidity, prejudice, or malice” of those who 
have called Spinoza an atheist, and an eloquent 
protest against the cruelty of those who burnt 
poor Anne Askew because she denied the or- 
thodox faith as to the eucharist ? We are glad 
to meet with these things in the professor’s 
pages, because they are valuable indications 
of character. We could, however, willing] 
have spared one or two short passages which 
relate to the physical sciences and those who 
study them. The teachings of history are so 
very complex that, in the present state of 
disorder, with almost all our knowledge of 
past days unsorted and unclassified, it is dan- 
gerous to express any very confident opinion. 
The three prominent persons who in this 
century have endeavoured to give the world 
a scientific view of human history, have none 
of them, we believe, so far as this branch of 
their labours is concerned, a large following. 
The professor is more modest: beyond main- 
taining that history to be read aright must be 
contemplated from the idealist standpoint, 
and that it is a witness to the divine origin 
of Christianity, and consequently to progress, 
he claims for it little that the severest critic 
would not grant. The view taken of the 
ancient polytheisms of Greece and Rome is 
more favourable than we could have hoped 
for, and the political remarks in favour and in 
opposition to the principles of aristocracy and 
democracy are very fairly put. The stream 
which the professor traces is, however, much 
too narrow. Something might have been said 
about the two great religious systems of 
India; and surely the rise and rapid growth 
of the Mohammedan power, which almost 
within the lifetime of a single man spread 
from the Atlantic to Hindostan, was worth 
a line or two of notice even in the most con- 
densed account of what history teaches. 


Protestants from France in their English 
Home. By S. W. Kershaw. (Sampson Low.) 
This is not a book of deep research. We imagine 
that we could find nearly every one of the facts 
in some one or other of the printed authorities 
to which Mr. Kershaw refers. It is, however, 
an interesting and well-arranged handbook to 
an important subject. The foreign refugees 
who have, for the sake of freedom of religion, 
sought our shores, have been very numerous, 
and have added to the wealth and prosperity 





of our land in a way that few recognise. 





Mr. Kershaw’s little volume will, we trust, 
find its way into many households which do 
not at present realise the glorious thing that it 
is to have had ancestors who have sacrificed 
everything for the sake of the truth as it was 
presented to their eyes. Were we in a mood 
for faultfinding, we might point out that onl 
one side of the picture is here given. England, 
on the whole (there are grave deductions to be 
made), behaved with generous hospitality to 
the French Flemings and Walloons who sought 
her shores ; but at the very time she was holding 
out the right hand of friendship to these poor 
sufferers from the brutal tyranny of their native 
rulers, she was persecuting her own children of 
the unreformed faith with a zeal which well 
matches that of Louis the Fourteenth. Ireland 
has as pitiable a tale to tell as any part of France; 
and if the annals of the Catholic families of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, Durbam, and 
Northumberland ever see the light, we shall 
find records of deeds done which are as shocking 
to our modern sense of right as anything with 
which foreign Papists can be fairly credited. 
We do not know what was the number of 
sufferers in either case ; but we do know that in 
atrocious and calml,-prepared brutality the 
massacre, after the ‘‘ Rising in the North,” was 
as revolting to human nature as the Bartholo- 
mew massacre itself. Mr. Kershaw’s list of the 
foreign Protestant churches which once existed 
in England is valuable. We wish he had given 
in a tabular form a catalogue of their registers 
and other records so far as they are known to 
exist. The register of Sandtoft Chapel, which 
was built in Yorkshire, on the confines of the 
Isle of Axholme, was extant during this cen- 
tury, and was examined by the late Mr. Hunter, 
the author of 7'he History of South Yorkshire. 
It cannot now be found. For many reasons 
this old book would, if discovered, have more 
than a merely local interest. 


Ned Stafford’s Experiences in the United States 
By Philip Milford. (Sampson Low.) Ned 
Stafford is an intelligent lad who, after learning 
his trade of a maker of edged tools in the Black 
Country, tries his fortune in America. He 
works for a time in Canada, then betters his 
wages by migrating to the United States; but, 
thrown out of employment by the slackness of 
business, turns his hand to day labouring, and, 
finally, obtaining the post of violinist to a 
travelling company of actors, finds his way 
into the Southern States. In the course of 
this journey the English mechanic sees a good 
deal of the country. He witnesses a ‘‘ lynch- 
ing” and a ‘‘ bowie-knifing”’; and, when the 
company breaks up in Florida, is so fortunate 
as to make the acquaintance of a large-hearted 
orange grower, who gives him a fresh start in 
life. As the proprietor of a ‘‘ grove” he works 
hard, and succeeds admirably ; and, when the 
book closes, is on a visit to England, accom- 
panied by his wife, who is the daughter of a 
wealthy Floridan, engaged, like his son-in-law, 
in the staple branch of agriculture. The story 
itself is not of great moment, though told very 
simply and effectively. But the reader may, 
by following Ned Stafford’s ups and downs, 
obtain a great deal of useful and, so far as we 
have tested it, perfectly trustworthy informa- 
tion regarding many phases of American life. 
Only we imagine Mr. Milford’s personal experi- 
ences are not of very recent date, otherwise he 
might have given a less optimist account of 
the advantages of orange growing. The latest 
advices from Florida report a large portion of 
the crop having been destroyed by frost, which 
hitherto was believed not to extend so far 
south; while, considering how the business 
has been overdone, it is hard to see how 
anyone can nowadays ‘‘clear two cents.” on 
every one of his golden apples. With the 
exception of these doubtful bits of informa 
tion, the hook is well worthy of perusal, 
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Robertson of Brighton. By Rev. F. Arnold. 
(Ward & Downey.) Mr. Arnold knew some- 
thing of Robertson, and of some of the more 
obscure and attached members of his congrega- 
tion. He has carefully compared all the 
autobiographical passages in Robertson’s own 
writings, and the notices in Crabb Robinson’s 
diary. He has collected a good many notices 
of the Wagners, and Sortain, and Vaughan, 
and Lady Byron, with all of whom Robert- 
son had more or less to do. And he has 
produced a pleasant, gossipy, good-natured 
—not quite a superfluous—book ; designed to 
correct the exaggerations of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who made Robertson too much of a 
confessor in the cause of heterodoxy, and failed 
to recognise that such troubles as he had at 
Brighton were partly of his own making. 


Under the August Shade of German Uni- 
versities. By K. M. Thordén. (Upsala.) In 
this little volume of 100 pages, a young 
Swedish professor of political economy offers an 
account of his experiences at Berlin and Leipzig 
to the English reader. As regards matter, we 
do not know that the English reader will find 
much in it which he does not know: the routine 
of the lecture-room, the Kneipe, Burschenschaft, 
duelling, &c., have long been a twice and thrice 
told tale, the charm of which scarcely grows 
with repetition. Nevertheless, as a graphic 
sketch of German student life, the book has 
merits which would deserve notice even were it 
the work of an Englishman, and not, as it is, an 
essay in what is certainly one of the capital 
tests of linguistic power— the adequate descrip- 
tion of the institutions of one foreign country 
in the language of another. Dr. Thordén’s 
English is, in fact, extremely good, only 
occasionally betraying the foreigner by an 
eccentric use of will, shall, &e. We hope he 
will by and by give us something more solid 
in @ henna evidently so familiar to him, 
which possesses so much of the pregnant force, 
if not of the primeval charm, of his own. 


The Pytchley Cookery Book. By Major L——. 

(Chapman & Hall.) This is a book of 
~  pefined cookery” and bills of fare. It is not 
intended for anyone who is not rich, or does not 
live in the country. We have hardly, for 
instance, been able to find a single receipt for 
a sweet, other than pastry, in which cream is 
not essential ; while we riot in wine sauces, fresh 
cut lettuces, and other amenities which, to the 
town-mouse of moderate means, are rather 
objects of wish than possibilities. But as a 
book for the ‘‘ — cuts” it is extremely good. 
Some very sound advice is given about wines, 
the bills of fare are well selected and ‘‘ agree- 
ably diversified,” and the receipts are most 
intelligibly and neatly given. There is, by 
the way, a terrible mixture of tongues in the 
anglicised versions of the menus, which are 
amy for the benefit of the unlearned. Why 

es the Major sometimes translate consommé 
into ‘‘soup,” as in “ giblet soup,” for ‘‘ con- 
sommé aux petites oies,” and sometimes pro- 
duce such appalling phrases as ‘‘ consommé 
aux fine herbs ” ? 


Handbook of Whist. By Major Tenace. (Put- 
man’s Sons.) This little book is correctly de- 
scribed by its compiler as an attempt to arrange 
in tables the directions for play laid down b 
acknowledged whist authorities. The tas 
seems accurately carried out; and, as a book of 
reference, will be found useful at whist clubs, 
to settle the controversies which so often arise 
as to whether a particular card led or played is 
correct, according to the books. To the 
inexperienced player, the tables will appear to 
be an incongruous mass ef details; and their 
study will help him little in the acquisition of 
the game, for no reasons are given for the 
course of play laid down. But the practised 
player, well versed in Cavendish, will find the 





tables useful to refresh his memory; and the 
summary of leads and inferences should be of 
value even to a learner, as the meaning of every 
card led is the first thing which one who hopes 
to become a whist-player should have at his 
fingers’ ends, so as not to require to think upon 
the subject. The tables seem generally free 
from misprints. 


Seven Juvenile Plays. By George Fuller. 
(Marcus Ward.) These seven little plays are 
likely to be popular among the juveniles, for 
whom they have been written. They are very 
simply constructed and easy to put on the stage ; 
they have a good deal of genuine fun ; and the 
doggerel verse of the brisk dialogue will soon 
be committed to memory. Some of the humour 
is, perhaps, rather above the heads of children, 
and there are a few rather vulgar touches, But 
these defects are few; and young people who 
are getting up private theatricals will hardly 
fail to find in Mr. Fuller’s book something to 
suit them. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Rrvinetons will publish immediately 
the first volume of a new History of the French 
Revolution, upon which Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
late of Balliol College, Oxford, has been engaged 
for some years. His object has been to place 
before the English public the results of recent 
research in this most interesting period of modern 
history, which has lately been attracting to itself 
more and more the attention of specialists on the 
Continent. Since the publication of Carlyle’s 
work, an entire library of books on the Revolu- 
tion has come into existence ; and Carlyle him- 
self, as is notorious, failed to make use of some of 
the material that was available to him. Mr. 
Stephens divides his sources into four classes : 
(1) contemporary documents and books, includ- 
ing the unrivalled collection of pamphlets in the 
British Museum, and certain diplomatic corres- 
pondence that he has been permitted to examine 
in MS. ; (2) the memoirs written in later life by 
those who kad taken part in the stirring times 
of the Revolution ; (3) the regular histories, such 
as those of Mignet, Thiers, &c. ; and (4) the new 
school of specialist historians, who owe their 
impulse to Ranke, and of whom Sybel in 
Germany and Sorel in France may be taken as 
examples. By this latter class, in particular, new 
facts and new views are being brought to light 
almost every day. Mr. Stephens’s first volume is 
confined to the introductory period, from the 
summoning of the States-General in 1789 to the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in 1791. 
It consists of more than 500 pages, with plans of 
the Bastille, and of Versailles. He is already far 
advanced with the second volume, carrying the 
story down to the death of Robespierre, which 
he hopes to publish in the coming summer. A 
third and final volume will end with the over- 
throw of the Directory and the assumption of 
power by Bonaparte. 


Supscripers to the Revue Celtique will 
remember the facsimile of the Welsh Grammar 
printed by Griffith Roberts in 1567. The book 
is without any indication of place; but acorre- 
spondence between Mr. C. W. Williams Wynn 
and the late Mr. Panizzi shows that it was 
published at ‘‘Mediolanum.” FPanizzi did net 
consider the type to be of an Italian character ; 
but, accepting the place of publication as 
Milan, he started the very ingenious theory 
that this might be Methlin in Montgomery- 
shire, or some other Welsh town representing 
the ‘‘ Mediolanum” of the Antonine Itinerary. 
A single copy of a curious book called Athra- 
vaeth Gristnogavl, bearing the imprint of 
‘* Milan, 1568,” was afterwards discovered, and 
was reproduced in 1880 by Prince L. Bonaparte 
for the Society of Cymmrodorion. This revived 
the dispute as to Welsh-Milanese literature. 





Prof. Palgrave has now made discoveries at 
Milan which will show Panizzi for once to have 
been mistaken on a point of this kind. An 
account of the whole matter will shortly appear 
in the Cymmrodor. 


Mr. HENRY Hvucks Gisss has been elected 
president of the London Institution, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Warren De La Rue, who has found 
himself compelled to resign that office after a 
tenure of many years. 


Mr. WHATELY CooKE TAYLOR has sent to 
— a volume dealing with the subject of 
actory labour, historically and economically, 
down to the rise of the modern factory system 
in England. It will be entitled An' Introduction 
to a History of the Factory System. Mr. Taylor, 
who is himself a factory inspector in Lancashire, 
inclines to the opinion that a little more regula- 
tion might be qlemsiegeres. 


WE hear that Mr. Lang’s Custom and Myth 
will shortly appear in a French translation, 
undertaken by two Belgian gentlemen, with 
considerable additions in the form of notes, &c. 


Mr. J. G. Scorr (‘‘Shway Yoe’’) is about 
to publish a volume on The Burmese, as they 
were, are, and will be, 


Messrs. BLAcKwooD have in the press a 
volume of Sermons by a Lay Head Master, who 
is Mr. H. H. Almond, of Loretto School. 


Dr. SAMUEL Cox will publish immediately, 
through Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a second volume 
of Expositions, in which it is attempted to throw 
fresh light on obscure or out-of-the-way 
Scriptures, or on well-known and important 
Scriptures which have hardly secured the atten- 
tion they deserve. In some of the sermons, as 
in those entitled ‘‘ The Transfer of the Religious 
Unit,” “‘ The Psalm of Hezekiah,’ and the three 
lectures on ‘‘The New Version of the Old 
Testament,’’ the author hopes to have directed 
attention to larger tracts of Scripture than 
are commonly handled in the pulpit, and to 
the structure of Holy Writ and to some of the 
leading principles on which it is based. The 
first series of Hxpositions, which was published 
nine months ago, has already reached a third 
edition. 

Gardens of Light and Shade is the title of a 
new book announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. Its 
object is to show how small suburban gardens 
may be laid out picturesquely at moderate cost. 
It will be illustrated with plans und photo- 
graphs taken from nature, showing the effects 
that can be produced by taste and management. 


THE next volume in the series uf ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers” will be 
Hume, by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrews. 


Messrs. WARD & DowNneEY will publish this 
month three new novels: Snow-bound at Eagle’s, 
by Bret Harte; A Reigning Favourite, by Annie 
Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip); and A Mental 
Struggle, by the author of ‘‘ Phyllis.”’ 


THE first meeting of the Shelley Society will 
be held on Wednesday next, March 10, at 
University College, when an inaugural address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
The society now has 127 members. Mr. Sydney 
E. Preston, of 88 Eaton Place, S.W., has 
been appointed hon. secretary. Four pub- 
lications of the society will be ready for issue to 
members next week :—(1) A facsimile reprint 
of Shelley’s Adonuis, 4to (Pisa, 1821), with a 
Bibliographical Introduction by Mr. T. J. Wise. 
(2) A reprint, in 16mo, of Shelley’s review of 
Hogg’s Memoirs of Prince Alexy Huaimatof, 
from the Critical Review for December, 1814, 
with Prof. Dowden’s article on it from the 
Contemporary Review of September, 1884, @ 
Postscript by Prof. Dowden, and a Biblio- 
— Note by Mr. T. J. Wise. (3) A 
acsimile reprint of Shelley’s Alastor, 16mo 
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London, 1816), with a Prefatory Note by Mr. 

- Dobell. (4) A Shelley Bibliography, by Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, Part I. One of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Walter B. Slater, has undertaken to 
give the society a reprint of Shelley’s Address to 
the Irish People (1812). It will be sent to press 
at once. Mr. ThomasJ. Wise has also been 
good enough to promise the society the gift of 
a reprint, in 1887, of Shelley’s Necessity of 
Atheism (1811), if Sir Percy F. Shelley will lend 
the society his copy for reproduction. The 
Committee hope to get the consent of the 
executors of the late Thomas Love Peacock to 
the reprinting of his ‘‘ Memoirs of ee in 
Fraser, 1858, 1860, 1862. The (monthly or 
quarterly) Abstract of the proceedings and dis- 
cussions at the society’s meetings will also con- 
tain Shelley ‘Notes and Queries,” and a 
trial-list of Shelleyana (by Mr. T. J. Wise), and 
will be edited by the hon. secretary. Subscrip- 
tions are much needed to secure a repeat of T'he 
Cenci, and also an autumn performance of the 
Hellas, with Dr. Sellé’s music. Mr. F. 8. Ellis 
has volunteered to edit the Shelley Concordance 
for the society, and several members have 
offered their help in the work. It will be put 
in hand as soon as Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s 
instructions for workers are ready. A writer of 
The Shelley Primer is wanted, as Miss Mathilde 
Blind’s other engagements have prevented her 
undertaking the preparation of it. 


WE learn that the entire business of Messrs. 
Letts, Son, & Co. (except the map portion) has 
been purchased by Messrs. Cassell & Company 
and Messrs. Hazel, Watson, & Viney, who have 
formed a new company, entitled ‘‘ Letts’s 
Diaries Company, Limited.” Messrs. Cassell 
will be the publishers of Letts’s Diaries and 
Yule Tide, and will also supply the stationery 
to the export trade; while Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson, & Viney will assume the management 
of the home portion of the stationery and 
printing business. 

ACCORDING to the Newspaper Press Directory 
for 1886, the total number of newspapers, 
reviews, magazines, &c., published in the 
United Kingdom is 2,093. Of these, 400 are 
_ in London, 1,225 in the rest of 

gland, 83 in Wales, 193 in Scotland, 162 in 
Treland, and 21 in the islands. The number of 
daily newspapers is 187; and the number of 
magazines, monthly and quarterly, is 1,368, of 
which no less than 397 are religious. 








GERMAN JOTTINGS. 


THE right of publishing MHeine’s works, 
which belonged to the firm of Hofmann and 
Campe, in Hamburg, expired on February 17, 
thirty years after the death of the poet. It is 
curious that his publishers should not have 
taken advantage of their position to issue a 
people’s edition. The many cheap editions of 
the German classics, as, for instance, the 
Reclam ‘‘ Universal - Bibliothek,” will now, 
doubtless, be quick to include Heine in their 
series. J. G. Cotta, of Stuttgart, already 
announces one (under the editorship of Prof. 
Stephan Born, the editor of the Basler 
Nachrichten) in the ‘Bibliothek der Welt- 
litteratur.” 


A Brit has been laid before the Land- 
tag of Weimar for the alteration and 
furnishing of the Predigerkirche in Eisenach, 
.built in 1233, as a library. It is proposed to 
utilise it for the reception of a part of the 
Wartburg library in the possession of the grand 
duke. The latter is especially rich in printed 
works and fly-sheets of the Reformation period, 
which will thus be made more accessible for 
consultation. 


THE number of literary productions of the 
German book trade published in 1885 was 


16,305, against 15,607 in 1884. At the head of 
the list stands Padogogik (including German 
schoolbooks), with 2,169 works, against 2,029 
in the former year. Other provinces of literature 
yield the following numbers: Jurisprudence, 
Politics and Statistics, 1,483 (1,472 in 1884); 
Theology, 1,391 (1,461 in 1884); Poetry, 
Fiction, Fine Arts, &c., 1,345 (1,303 in 1884) ; 
Medicine, 904 (928 in 1884); Natural Science, 
Chemistry, &c., 851 (835 in 1884); History, 
777, against 807 in the previous year. 

THE Statistische Monatsschrift contends that 
the real importance of Slavonic culture in 
Austria may be tested by a comparison of the 
number of books published in the German and 
Slavonic languages. 
the year 1883, the total number of books 
published was 6,894, of which, 5,224 were in 
German, 1,187 in Czech, 365 in Polish, and 
in all the South Slavonic languages only 19. It 
is also to be noted that all these South Slavonic 
books were either translations from the 
German, or betrayed specific German influence. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 

I HAVE not read, nor do I intend to read, my 
husband’s Arabian Nights. But I have read the 
reviews, some with pride, and some with pain, 
while all the private letters of congratulation 
have been a great source of gratification to me ; 
and I have gathered all together pro and con, 
which form an interesting book. 

Out of a thousand picked scholars it is some- 
thing to be able to assert that all the men 
whose good opinion is worth having are loud 
in its praise. I think a man who gives years 
of study to a great work, purely with the 
motive that the rulers of his country may 
thoroughly understand the peoples they are 
governing by millions—and who gives that 
knowledge freely and unselfishly, and who 
while so doing runs the gauntlet of abuse from 
the vulgar silly Philistine, who sees what the 
reclly pure and inodest never see—deserves great 
commendation. To throw mud at him because 
the mediaeval Arab lacks the varnish of our 
world of to-day is as foolish as it would be not 
to look up because there are a few spots on the 
sun. 

TO RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, 
The Thousand Nights and a Night. 
Avown the welkin slant the snows and pile 

On sill and balcony ; their feathery feet 

Trip o’er the landscape, and pursuing sleet, 
Earth’s brow beglooming, robs the lift of smile : 
Lies in her mourning-shroud our Northern Isle, 

And bitter winds in battle o’er her meet. 

Her world is death-like, when behold! we greet 
Light-gleams from morning-land cold grief to 

guile : 
A light of golden mine and orient pearl 
Vistas of fairy-lJand, where Beauty reigns 
And Valiance revels; cloudless moon, fierce 
sun, 
The wold, the palm-tree ; cities; hosts; a whirl 

Of life in tents and palaces and fanes : 

The light that streams from Tuovsanp Nicurts 
AND ONE. 


IsaBEL BURTON. 
Tangier, Marocco: Feb. 19. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF, C. D. MORRIS, 


CHARLES D. Morris, Collegiate Professor of 
Latin and Greek in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, died at Baltimore, on February 7. He was 
a son of Admiral Morris, and was born at 
Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, in 1827. Having 
taken his degree at Lincoln College, Oxford, he 
was afterwards elected Fellow of Oriel. He 
went to America in 1853, and was for a time 
Rector of Trinity School in the city of New 





| York, and subsequently master of a private 








In Cisleithania, during | P 


—_ 


—— 


school at Lake Mohegan, near Peekskill, He 
was then made a Professor inthe University of 
the city of New York; and from that” mm 
he was called in 1876 to the chair in the Johns 
Hopkins University, which he held until his 
death. He was th: author of a Latin Grammar 
and Reader, and of an Attic Greek Grammar, 
in which some original views of the proper 
methods of teaching the elements of the 
Latin and Greek languages were unfolded; 
and he wrote a number of articles on philo- 
logical topics, most of them contributed to the 
American Journal of Philology, and to the 
American Philological Association. At the 
time of his death he had nearly ready for 
ublication an edition of the first book of 


—_> 


Thucydides, with notes, the final sheets of 
which will be carried through the press by his 
associates. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE paper on common field-names by the 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson in the March number of 
the Antiquary is of great interest, as it is a 
subject with which the learned author of the 
Cleveland Glossary is peculiarly fitted to deal. 
We hope that his remarks may be continued 
through many successive numbers, for it is a 
subject which demands exhaustive treatment. 
Mr. Atkinson was, we believe, the first person 
to establish, as a matter of absolute cer- 
tainty, that the termination, dale, does not 
in all cases mean a valley, but frequently had 
the signification of something dealt out or 
divided—that is, of astrip in an open field. We 
are glad to find this subject dwelt on here; 
for there are yet persons, who are not with- 
out authority on matters of early English 
history, who assume as a matter of course 
that every dale meationed in charter, charter- 
book, account-roll, or survey, must necessarily 
have been a valley. Mr. Bird’s second 
paper on the crown lands is as good as 
the first, but his is a subject which suffers 
from being doled out to us in fragments. 
We cannot praise the notes on ‘‘ The Family of 
Frenche,” nor those fragmentary scraps of 
second-hand information which are entitled 
‘Notes on our Popular Antiquities.” Mr. 
Folkard’s second paper on the antiquity of 
surnames is carefully compiled, and _ well 
writteu. In the present state of our knowledge 
on this obscure subject it would be rash either 
to accept or deny many of hisconclusions. Mr. 
J. J. Foster contributes an article on the birth- 
place of Robert Southey, and Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt continues his papers on pottery. 

THE Expositor for March contains the con- 
clusion of Prof. Harnack’s articles on Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Jynatian Epistles, and the continua- 
tion of Prof. Kirkpatrick’s clear and scholarly 
comments on the Revised Version (1 Samuel). 
Popular theology in its best sense is represented 
by Mr. Illingworth’s treatment of the Incar- 
nation, Prof. Westcott’s study of the King 
Priest in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and Dr. 
Maclaren’s homiletic paper on Col. ii, 14, 15. 
Dr. Marcus Dod introduces us to a book of 
marked ability in Biblical theology —Mackin- 
tosh’s Christ and the Jewish Law. 

Tue February Livre is illustrated with a 
full-page heliogravure of the ‘‘ Bath of Bath- 
sheba,”’ from a fifteenth-century MS. It is an 
excellent plate, though things of this kind lose 
a good deal unless their colour is reproduced. 
The flower background of the piece (against 
a dead wall) is very graceful. The original 


literary articles of the number are useful, if 
not extraordinarily attractive, consisting of a 
paper by M. L. Deréme on the earliest issues 
the Revue de Paris, containing much work, not 
all of it collected, of the men of 1830, aud of 
another on Morin’s Annales T'ypographiques, a 





publication of some bibliographical interest. 
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SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CHANTS politiques du peuple ukrainien 18-19 ss. Textes 
annotés par M. Dragomanov. 1° Partie. Section 1. 
Basel: Georg. 2M. 80 Pr. 

Di&caMfRon, le nouveau. 6° Journée: Les plus tristes. 
Paris: Dentu. 6 fr. 

Droz _E. Etude sur le scepticisme de Pascal, con- 
sidéré dans le livre des Pensées. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 

Ese, G. Die Spiit-Renaissance. Kunstgeschichte der 
europ. Linder von der Mitte d. 16. bis zzm Ende 
d.18. Jahrh. 1. Bd. Berlin: Springer. 20M. — 

Frerrf, O. P., et A. BOUVEAULT. s faiences patrio- 
tiques Nivernaises. Paris: Rouveyre. 50 fr. 

JUSSERAND, J. J. Le Roman anglais: origine et 
formation des grandes écoles de romanciers du 
18° siécle. Paris: Leroux. 1 fr. 50c. 

Micuet, E. Francois Boucher: sa Vie, ses Cuvres, 
Paris: Rouam. 5 fr. 

SAINT-VICTOR, Paul de. Anciens et modernes. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50c. 


THEOLOGY. 


Kayser. A. Die Theologie d. Alten Testaments, in 
ibrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung dargestellt. 
Hrsg. v. E. Reuss. Strassburg: Schmidt. 3 M. 
60 Pt. 

HISTORY. 


BEITRAEGE, miinsterische, zur Geschichtsforschung. 
Hrsg. v. Th. Linder. 9. Hft. Paderborn: Schin- 


ingh, 2M. 

DENIFLE, R. Die piipstlichen Registerbiinde d. 13. 
Jahrhunderts u. das Inventar derselben vom J. 
1339. Berlin: Weidmann. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

GOERZ, A. Mittelrheinische Regesten. 4.Thl. VomJ. 
1273-1800. Koblenz: Groos. 9 M, 

REvitiz, J. La Religion 4 Rome sous les Sévéres, 
Paris: Leroux. 7 tr. 50 c. ’ 
Scuuitter, H. Die Berichte d. k. k. Commissiirs 
Bartholomius Freiherrn v. Stiirmer aus St. Helena 
zur Zeit der dortigen Internirung Napoleon Bona- 

parte’s 1816-1818. ien: Gerold’s Sohn. 3 M. 

Scumitt, R. Prinz Heinrich vy. Preussen als Feldherr 
im siebenjihrigen Kriege. Die Kriegsjahre 
1756-59. Greifswald: Abel. 3 M. 

ERTHEIMER, E. Erzherzog Carl u. die zweite Co- 
alition bis zum Frieden v. Lunéville. 1798-1801. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, 1M 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BaRBEY, W. Florae sardoae compendium. Basel: 
Georg. 20M. 

Corrzav, PERON et GAUTHIER, Echinides fossiles de 
Algérie. 9° Fasc. Terrains tertiaires: étage 

. €oceéne. Paris: Masson. 15 fr. 

FALCKENBERG, R. Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
yas “— v. Kues bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: 

elt. e 

RIGGENBACH, A. Beobachtungen iib. die Diimmerung, 
insbesondere iib. das Purpurlicht u. seine Hezie- 
hungen zum Bishof’schen Sonnenring. Basel: 
Georg. 2M. 

Sonazrr, E. Untersuchungen iib. das Integument der 
Lophobranchier. Kiel: Lipsius. 1M. 20 Pf. 

Wenpt, E. Die Entwickelung der Leibnizischen 
Monadenlehre bis zum Jahre 1695. Berlin: Weid- 


mann, 1M, 
PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


AcTEs des martyrs de l'Egypte tirés des manuscrits 
coptes d+ la Bibliothéque Vaticane et du Musée 
Borgia. Texte copte et traduction francaise avec 
introduction et commentaires par H_ Hyvernat. 
Vol. 1. fasc. 7. Rome: Imp. de la Propagande. 


7 fr. 0c. 

BEITRAEGE, Wiener, zur deutschen u. englischen Philo- 
logie. I. Sir Thomas Wyatt u. seine Stellung in 
der Entwicklungsgeschichte der englischen Litera. 
tur u. Verskunst. Von. RK. Alscher. Wien: 
Braumiiller. 4M. 

Botix, L. Das Knichelspiel der Alten. Wismar: 
Hinstorff. 1M. 

Brun V. SCHONEBECK, Das hohe Lied d., nach Sprache 
u. Composition untersucht u. in Proben mitgeteilt 
v. A. Fischer. Breslau: Koebner. 3 M. 60 Pf, 

Mrxtosicn, F. Etymologisckes Wirterbuch der 
slavischen Sprachen. ien: Braumiiller. 20 M, 

Rossi, Fr. Trascrizione di tre manoscritti copti del 
Museo egiziano di Torino. Con traduzione italiana. 
Turin: Loescher. 10 L. 

ScHMECKEBIER, O. Deutsche Verslehre. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 3 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE AND OXFORD. 
Oxford: March 1, 1836. 

It may perhaps be worth while to notice that 
Dante’s visit to Paris and Oxford is represented 
by Serravalle as taking place before his official 
life at Florence; whereas his journey to Paris 
ee all mention of England) is distinctly 
escribed by Boccaccio in the Vita, by Saviozzo, 
and by an anonymous fourteenth - century 
writer in an unpublished MS, in the Bodleian, 
as occurring = and in consequence of his 
exile. Leonardo Aretino in his Life makes no 
allusion at all to any such journey. The well- 





known passage in the Convito i. 3 (‘‘ per le parti 
quasi tutte, alle quali questa Lingua si stende, 
peregrino”’), by implication, seems to exclude 
any such distant journey, at any rate, in con- 
nexion with his exile. E. Moore. 

P.S.—In reference to your notice of the very 
rare and valuable edition of Cecco d’ Ascoli 
recently acquired by the Taylor Institution, it 
is not quite accurate to describe it as the first 
edition, since Brunet mentions four earlier 
editions, all, however, within ten years of this 
one. 








‘‘ PATRIA POTESTAS” AMONG THE SOUTH 
SLAVONIANS. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Feb. 17, 1886. 

The writer of the article on ‘‘ The Patriarchal 
Theory ” in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review, who undertakes to show, in agreement 
with Sir Henry Maine and against Mr. 
McLennan, that the South Slavonians exhibit 
traces of the patriarchal family, appears not to 
have been aware of the existence of a recent 
work which sheds important light on the ques- 
tion under dispute. Last year Dr. F. 8. Krauss 
published at Vienna the first volume of a 
systematic account of the manners and customs 
of the South Slavonians (Sitte wnd Brauch der 
Siidslaven). Dr. Krauss is himself a South 
Slavonian, born at the village of Pleternica, and 
familiar from his youth with the habits and 
modes of thought of the Slavonian people. 
Before the publication of the work in question 
he had won a distinguished place among 
Slavonic scholars by his copious collection of 
South Slavonian legends and folk-tales, many 
of which had never before been printed (Sagen 
und Miéirchen der Siidslaven, 2 vols. 1883-4). 
At the special invitation and with the personal 
encouragement and assistance of the President 
of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, Dr. 
Krauss has undertaken to write a work on the 
customary law (Gewohnheitsrecht) of the South 
Slavonians, of which the first volume is now 
before the world. The materials at the dis- 
position of the writer were ample, and he has 
made admirable use of them. Before, however, 
I extract from his work a few passages bearing 
on the question of Patria Potestas among the 
South Slavonians (and it is to this question that 
I desire strictly to confine myself), allow me to 
glance at the evidence which the writer in the 
Quarterly Review adduces for the purpose of 
confuting Mr. McLennan. 

After stating that the Russian social system 
has been but slightly, and the South Slavonian, 
till recently, not at all, affected by foreign 
influences, and that therefore these societies are 
exactly of the class which yields most profit to 
the careful observer, he proceeds, ‘‘ Let us now 
see what writers who deserve this description 
tell us.”’ The writers he then quotes are 
Haxthausen and Wallace, who, excellent 
witnesses as they are to Russian customs, are 
no witnesses to the customs of the South 
Slavonians, for the simple reason that neither of 
them ever visited or attempted to describe the 
South Slavonians at ail. Putting them aside, 
the only rag of evidence which the critic brings 
forward is a fragment of an ancient poem of 
unknown date, in which a mythical queen, 
Libussa, is represented as exhorting the Slavo- 
nians to live together as brothers with common 
property, governed by an elective head and a 
council composed of the fathers of families. To 
extend the name patriarchal to a communistic 
society with an elective head is merely an abuse 
of language. Let us now see (to adopt the 
critic’s expression) what writers, who deserve 
the name of careful observers, have to tell us on 
the subject of Patria Potestas among the South 
Slavonians. 


“The comparison is obvious between the head 
of an old Roman family and the head of a South 





Slavonian house community. The house father 
(paterfamilias), among the Romans was all in 
all, an unlimited lord and master over his people 
and the property of the house; among the South 
Slavonians, on the contrary, the house father of a 
house community is merely the administrator of a 
property on which he possesses no greater claim 
than any one of the adult male members of the 
house, He is only the first among a number of his 
peers (Gleichberechtigten) ’’—(Sitte und Brauch der 
Stidslaven, p. 78). 

‘*The house community isin no small measure 
(nicht zum geringsten Theile) held together by the 
authority of its senior members. What the 
worthiest and most sensible of them says, that 
gains acceptance. The one who, in the course of 
time, has most approved himself in the society, 
and has won the esteem of all, is readily recognised 
as domac’in [head], even without any formality 
(auch stillschweigend)’—(Ib., p. 80 sq.). 

‘The domac’in occupies essentially a post of 
honour, which brings him nothing but distinction 
and respect on the part of his associates in the 
house ’’—(p. 88). 

‘*He [the domac’in] durst not, in any respect, 
play the commander; but has to himself 
only as one out of a number of persons with equal 
rights, whose common property is entrusted to 
“aad for the purpose of administration ’’— 
p. 87). 

These passages are enough to prove that, at 
all events, the authority of the domac’in, or 
head of the house community, bears no resem- 
blence to that of the Roman house father, with 
his absolute power of life and death. However, 
I will add the testimony of another great 
Slavonic scholar, whose authority is appealed 
to by both Sir Henry Maine and Mr. McLennan. 
‘* The house community, such as we see it among 
the Slavonian people, is afree association, in which 
the individual, without renouncing his own 
interests, subordinates them to the general 


v 
interests. N. Utjesenovic’ is perfectly right in 
combatting the denomination of patriarchal as 
not at all applicable to the Slavonian communities 
(communautés serbes) ; for in the patriarchal state 
it is the father who makes the law, and the 
children obey. In the Slavonian communities, on 
the contrary, this absolute obedience nowhere 
exists’’ (Le Droit coutumier des Slaves Méridionaux 
d'aprés les Recherches de M. V. Bogisid , Par Fedor 
Demelic’, Paris, 1877, p. 24 sq). 
Again— 
‘* Let us define the position of the domac’in—the 
head or director of the house. We purposely 
avoid the word paterfamilias, which corresponds 
to a different idea ’’ (Op. cit., p. 36). 

But perhaps the writer in the Quarterly 
Review, while admitting, as Sir Henry Maine 
himself does, that the house communities ‘‘ are 
as far as possible from being patriarchal despo- 
tisms ” (Harly Law and Custom, p. 244), will, 
like Sir Henry Maine, maintain that if we could 
get evidence as to the internal relations of the 
natural families which by their union compose 
the house communities, we should find that 
they are despotically governed by the eldest 
ascendant. Unfortunately for him this mode 
of escape is entirely precluded by the precise 
peremptory evidence of Dr. Krauss. 


*‘ The father is anything but (nichts weniger als) 
an unlimited master over his sons, like a pater- 
familias of the Roman Republic. The sons, as 
owners of the common property, are on a level 
with the father, and can therefore compel him to 
a partition’’ (Krauss, p. 116). 


Again, on the same page: ‘‘It is indifferen 
whether the father likes it or not, he must do 
it’’ (agree to the partition). The father may 
object to give his sons their shares; but if he 
does, then (in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Vukalovic’), ‘‘ by God they will compel him.’ 
Mr. Vukalovic’, I may add, is described by Dr. 
Krauss as ‘‘ wohl der griindlichste Kenner 
dessen, was in der Hercegovina als Recht gilt” ; 





and, according to the same authority (p. 18), 
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Hercegovina, along with Cnragora, is the district | meritorious action what was in reality a job, 


in which genuine old Slavonian usage has been 


preserved in greatest purity down to the present 


day. Thus the evidence, the lack of which was 
regretted by Sir Henry Maine, has now been 
supjlied by Dr. Krauss ; but the newly found 
link fits the chain, not of Sir Henry Maine, but 
of Mr. McLennan. 

Sir Henry Maine states, on the authority of 


Prof. Bogisic’ , that among the South Slavonians 
the power of the father is stronger near the 
coast than it is inland. True; but itis precisely 
on the coast that the purity of Slavonian usage 
has been corrupted by foreign influences—first 
Venetian and then Austrian. Similarly, the cus- 
tom of making wills is much commoner in 
Dalmatiathan among theinland Slavonians; but 
among the Slavonians wills are known to be a 
very moderninnovation. The fact, therefore, that 
approximations to Patria Potestas appear among 
the Slavonians just in the place where they have 
been a to foreign influences tells most 
damningly against the view that it was an 
original institution of the Slavonian race. 

It appears then that to find Patria Potestas 
among the South Slavonians, whether in the 
relations of the domac’in to the house com- 
munity or in those of the father to his sons, is 
flagrantly to contradict the deliberate state- 
ments of those Slavonian writers who, by birth, 
education, and systematic researches, are best 
— to deliver an opinion on the subject. 

therefore formally challenge the writer in the 
Quarterly Review either to produce counter 
evidence of at least equal weight and authority ; 
or, in common fairness, to admit that Mr. 
McLennan was fully justified in maintaining 
that among the South Slavonians no traces of 
Patria Potestas as an original institution exist. 

JAMES G, FRAZER. 








THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 
London : March 1, 1886. 
Prof. Vollméller states, in his letter in the 
AcADEMY of February 20, that Prof. Zupitza 
had “nothing whatever to do” with Prof. 
Napier’s appointment at Géttingen. This 
statement may mean almost anything. If it 
merely means that Prof. Zupitza was not one 
of the Gottingen electors, I can only say that 


thereby directly encouraging the repetition of 
similar transactions in the futufe. 

I have not yet given the full explanation of 
the Merton job. I will only say at present, 
(1) that it is one of the cleverest ever per- 
petrated, even at Oxford, and (2) that its real 
significance will appear when the Rawlinsonian 
professorship of Anglo-Saxon becomes vacant. 
I may then have something more to say about 
it. Henry SWEET. 








ARMINIUS AND THE HUNS. 
March 2, 1886. 

All Germans who value the old Teutonic 
hero-saga and history must be touched by the 
noble spirit of Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson’s and 
Mr. F. York Powell’s publication on the occa- 
sion of the Grimm Centenary. As to the 
attempt to trace back the Siegfried tale to 
Arminius, the deliverer of Germany from the 
Roman yoke, it was made in Germany nearly 
sixty years ago by Mone; after him, by Giese- 
brecht. Many other historieal interpretations 
have been brought forward ; to all of which, as 
well as to that referring to Arminius, I have 
alluded in an essay in the Cornhill Magazine of 
May, 1882 (‘‘Wagner’s ‘ Nibelung’ and the 
Siegfried Tale ’’). 

The Hunic name, which is so often found in 
the Edda, as applied to the Rhenish German 
hero Sigurd and the land he lives in, is a 
purely Germantribal name. Allow me to state 
that in an essay in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
May, 1883 (‘‘ Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ and the 
City of the Nibelungs’’), I have shown that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the Mongolic 
Huns. Among the war-hosts which Germany 
sent forth for the conquest of Britain there 


‘Wanderer’s Tale.’” A mass of personal, 
tribal, and place-names in Germany and Eng- 
land are traceable to this purely Teuton Hunic 
name. 

In the essay mentioned the explanation is 
also given how it came about, after the con- 
fusion arising out of the great migrations, that 
the revenge for the murder of Siegfried, which 
in the Edda correctly takes place on the Lower 
Rhine, in Huna-land, where Atli dwelt, was, 








demonstrates nothing of the sort. Even if the 
above legacies were bequeathed for a feast, and 
not (wholly or partly) in lieu of the usual 
money legacy for the expenses of the burial 
and of the ‘‘ mind ”’ mass, still that feast would 
have been on the “thirtieth” day, instead of 
lasting ‘“‘for 30 days.” Nor are these com- 
ments suggestive of any acquaintance with the 
institution to which the passage refers. 

My special object, however, in writing is to 
call attention to this use of the “ xxx" day” 
in place of the usual ‘‘month’s mind,” and 
also, it may be added, of the “‘ yeerdaye” as 
the equivalent of the well-known “year’s 
mind.” J. H. Rounp. 








** FLASHY ”’—** QUECH.” 
London: Feb. 27, 1886. 
I am not able to give a very confident answer 
to Mr. Storr’s query (ACADEMY, February 20) 
respecting the etymology of flashy (as used by 
Bacon); but I suppose the word means “lik 
stagnant water,” from /lash—a shallow pool. 
The derivation from /laccidus is, at any rate, 
impossible. 
Quech or quetch is the Anglo-Saxon cweccan, 
‘“*to shake,” a causative formation from 
cwacian=quake. The verb was originally 
transitive, but became intransitive in later 
usage. HENRY BRADLEY. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Mownpay, March 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
fnctony of Musical Notes,” by the Rev. H. R 
awels. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Theory of Pro- 
portion in Architecture, as saceretoes the 
—- of the Parthenon,” by Mr. W. Watkiss 

oyd. 


: : 8 p.m. Soci : 
were Huns. So Baeda says in his Church “ Petro a ota aE Lae Pm 
History. ‘They are the ‘Huns’ of the Red wood. 


8p.m. Aristolelian: Original Communications. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘A Journey through 
the Kalahari Desert,’’ by Mr. G. A. Farini. 
TuEspDAY, March 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The 
Function of Virculation,” I., by Prot. Gamgee. 
8p.m. Colonial Institute: ‘* Burma, the Latest 
Addition to the Empire,” by Mr. J. Annan Bryce, 
8 p.m. Ci Engineers: “The Explosion of 
ees Gaseous Mixtures,” by Mr. Dugald 
Jierk. 
8.30 22. Anthropological Institute: “ Exhibi- 
tion of Instruments for Anthropometric Research,” 
by Dr. J. G. Garson; **The Flint-Knapvers’ Art in 











r) I never supposed he hifted h fo yy By eh Ate Se eg 
was. by an easy misunderstanding, shifted to the found in Sou ica,” by Mr. W. H. Penning; 
y The facts of the case, as far as they came | Danube, to the land of Attila, or Etzel, the Sy a ew 
8 under my ae ee are these. The| Hun, who then passed into the previous WepausbaY, March 10, 8 p.m. Shelley Society : In- 
name Of &@ pupu o rot. Gupl za’s was sent up | German hero form KARL BLIND. augura ress, by the v. top ord Brooke. 
Otti = 8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Experiments 
y by the _ Gottingen faculty to the minister of with Lighthouse Illuminants at the South Fore- 
e public instruction; but the nomination was a : Re wer fe Ag ne ae 
e opposed by Prof. Zupitza, and consequently THE ‘‘MONTH’S MIND. 8 p.m croscopical : e History of an 
A Ss, one 8 whereof is known as Labid 
7 fell a. ——- _— Prof. ee Brighton : Feb. 13, 1836. phorustalpae” and" An Unrecorded ‘Tostin of 
. was appointed. ow it is quite certain that, i In 1882 there appeared in Notes and Queries a Disparipes,” by Mr. A. D. Michael, ___ 
‘ . ° ° 8p.m. Geological: **The Genus Diphyphyll 
d Prof. Zupitza had not intervened, the first | lengthy and instructive correspondence upon| — onsale,” by Mr. James Thomson; “The Altera: 
16 nomination would have been carried through, | the meaning of the above term. It was tion of Coarsely-Spherulitic Rocks,” by Mr. Gren- 
se and, consequently, Prof. Napier would not have | apparently established that though, in strict- tin dines Wecnen lunuer panne | Fam a 
. got a a gpmcmeren t So I must maintain | ness, covering the entire month; it is con- don, by Mr. Horace B. Woodward, with Lists of 
8 e literal accuracy of my original statement, stantly used, as was shown by Mr. Furnivall, ossils, by Mr. E. T. Newton. . aad 
le that Prof. Napier owed his success mainly to | with reference to the last, or “thirtieth,” day ey oo oe Prints ott Ey Prot. Bord 
se the energetic intervention of Prof. Zupitza. of the month alone. I do not find that, in the Dawkins. nenstilinaten 
It is not my business to criticise this inter- | course of this discussion, any reference was = p.m, Royal Society... eatin 
Is) = of a Zupitza’s, still less to attempt | made to the following passage in the will of Beethoven's Time.” by Prot. Ernst Pauer. 
iscover the motives by which he was guided. | Henry Jeso f Mendlesham (September 16 8 p.m. Society of Arts: * Films and Paper as 
r- 1 ry p, of Mendlesha ep ; ; ni 
= I should never have alluded to the case, had it } 1516), printed in the Appendix (i. 596) to the See & Seen es L. 
a not been for the anonymous account of the | Fifth Report on Historical MSS. (1876) : Ry oe nf 
to Merton election in the AcaDEmy of last June. | «Item I wyll y' my executors haue x combe whete pee ope poy eA Quantic,” by Mz. J. Griffiths; 
That account was written by a valued friend of | & iii combe malte to my berying and my xxx" ** Homographic, Circular, and Projective Recipro- 
my own, whom I know to have been actuated | day. It I wyll y* haue a bulloke & x schepe & a cants,” by ao hath stalin hitiaiaiiain te 
1. by the most chivalrous motives in vindicating | weye of chese to my berying and my xxx" day.”’ Electthoat ( snauaare” ‘end, Magnetie Resist 
4 the claims of Prof. Napier against what he | Commenting on this document, the writer of ance,” by Profs. W. E. Ayrton and John Perry. 
$2 souiderod the unfair attacks of, the “daily | the Report observe: MES ag 
ir press. But he allowed this one-sided generosity | « ‘There is no need to apologise for publishing the found in Suffolk,” by Mr. E. St, F. Moore . Ex- 
“J to outrun justice and accuracy. By exagge- | ipsissima verba of this will,. .. which demon- -y a~tS fh ot 
“ rating Prof. Napier s merits as he did, he | strates that at least as late as the earlier decades Sculptured Stone recently found in Bath,” by tae 
. was not only unjust towards those English- | of the sixteenth century the burials of wealthy Rev. H. M. Searth. ; ; ‘ conte 
ner men who bore the heat and burden of the | persons were sometimes celebrated in East Anglia | Fatpay, March 12,7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers : Students 
”5 a * + f ” Meeting : * The Process of Coining Gold, as carried 
8), ay, long before Prof. Napier was heard of, | with feasts lasting for 30 days. on at the Melbourne Mint,” by Mr. V. W. Delves- 
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but, what was more serious, represented as a 


I need hardly, perhans, point out that it Broughton. 
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tL 8p.m. New Shakspere: A Paper by Mr. Sidney 


9 pz. Royal Institution: ‘The Discovery of 

the Biblical Cities of Egypt.’”’ by Mr. R. 8. Poole. 

SatTurvAyY, March 13, 3p.m. Royal Institution : ** The 
Nature and tective Use of Colour in Cater- 
pillars, by Mr E. B. Poulton, 

8 p.m. Physical: “The Growth of Filiform 
Silver,’’ by Dr. Gladstone; ‘‘ Apparatus for measur- 
ing the Electrical Resistance of Liquids,” by Prof. 
Reinold. 

8.45 p.m. Botanic; General Meeting, 





SCIENCE. 


Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. By W. 
Robertson Smith. (Cambridge: University 
Press). 


THAN this book no more important contribu- 
tion has been made to our knowledge of the 
early history and social structure of the Arab 
race since Caussin de Perceval published his 
epoch-making Essai sur Vhistoire des Arabes 
avant Vislamisme. Whether we regard it with 
reference to the wide range and varied character 
of the field covered, the extensive knowledge of 
the ancient literature which it exhibits, the 
originality and interest of the views enunciated, 
or the vigour and dialectical ability with whic 
they are enforced, the work is one which a wise 
reviewer (unless he be more nearly on a level 
with the author than the present writer can 
pretend to be) will content himself with com- 
mending to the earnest attention of his fellow- 
students, and will confine his observations to a 
summary statement of what the book contains, 
and (so far as the compass of an article permits) 
to such points of detail as appear to him worthy 
of further consideration before they can be 
finally accepted. 

Prof. Rchetom Smith, in his preface, ex- 
plains that his object has been 
**to collect and discuss the available evidence as 
to the genesis of the system of male kinship, with 
the corresponding laws of marriage and tribal 
organisation, which prevailed in Arabia at the time 
of Mohammed. The general result is that male 
kinship had been preceded by kinship through 
women only, and that all that can still be gathered 
as to the steps of the social evolution in which the 
change of kinship law is the central feature corre- 
sponds in the most striking manner with the 
general theory propounded, mainly on the basis of 
a study of modern rude socicties, in the late J. F. 
McLennan’s book on Primitive Marriage.’’ 

Starting with the system of patriarchal tribes 
which is found in existence as the normal type 
of Arabian society at the time of the Prophet, 
chap. i. shows that such a tribe involves the 
assumption of unity of blood, the criterion of 
which is the conduct of its members in the case 
of homicide by one of their number: if the slain 
person be outside the tribal unity, the tribe 
unites to protect the slayer and take up his 
cause ; if the victim be himself one of the tribe, 
the murderer finds no protector, but must escape 
by flight or die. ‘The theory of Arabian 
genealogists, elaborated during the first cen- 
tury after the Flight, and connected with the 
immense system of pension registers (Diwén) 
for Arab Muslims instituted by the Caliph 
‘Omar, is that these tribes were patriarchal 
in their origin, derived from original male 
ancestors through male descents. But on 
examination their scheme of generations breaks 
down at many points. Tribal alliances played 
an enormous part in the turbulent politics of 
the Umayyad dynasty, in which the ancient 
opposition of Ma‘add and al-Yaman, of ‘Adnan 
and Kahtin, was reproduced under Islim. 
Temptations to falsify the record thus existed, 
and prevailed in more than one case, the most 
conspicuous being the transfer of Kuda‘ah, 
anciently kindred with Tamim and reckoned to 
Ma‘add, to Himyar. Comparison of one 

enealogy with another shows further 


screpancies. That of the prophet is the norm 
to which the others have been accommodated 





by the help of ‘‘dummy ” names to lengthen a 
series where required. Others exhibit repeti- 
tions; some genealogists class A as B’s 
brother, some as his son; certain names in 
the series are admitted by some authorities to 
be female, while others reckon them without 
remark in the order of A sonof BsonofC... 
son of N. Examining the details themselves, 
we find distinct traces of feminine eponyms 
(Taghlib, Kailah, Muzainah, &c.), while the 
sex of others is doubtful (Tamim, Madhiij, &c.) ; 
other names, like Kilib, Dibib, Arikim, are 
plainly collectives; others (/adramaut, Hau’ab, 
Ghassin) are names of places; others, like 
Kais, are god-names, while many take the form 
of servant, gift, worshipper, &c. ofa god. A 
single female eponym discredits the whole 
patriarchal theory, since the unity of blood on 
which a tribe depends must have been fixed in 
one of the two parents, and could not, when 
established, have been shifted from one to the 
other. When a female eponym like Taghlib 
was chosen, this unity must have been expressed 
as mother-kinship; and that this is the pri- 
mitive idea is shown by such words as ummah, 
tribe, from wmm, mother, and the —— 
words for family relationship, rahim and Latn, 
both meaning womb. 

In chap. ii. the structure of the hayy or 
kindred group is further examined. The hayy 
is that body of kindred which fights together, 
moves together in search of pasture, and has 
one war-cry (the name of the tribe or the god 
which it worships) in battle, and one flag. Its 
coherence rests on unity of blood, taken in the 
literal sense that ‘‘the blood is the life” 
(hayy—both ‘‘life” and “ tribe”); and when 
aggregates of kindred broke up, it was 
anes upon questions of blood-feud. The 
three things involved in the community of 
the hayy are the rights and duties of blood- 
feud, the distribution of the inheritance of the 
dead among his tribesmen, and the distribution 
among the brethren of booty taken in war; 
the last two really proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple, and thus the whole law of the Arabs is 
in fact a law of war. The only effective bond 
is one of blood, and the purpose of society is 
to unite men for offence or defence. But there 
were cases in which strangers could be admitted 
to this tribal unity, either by the adoption of 
freedmen or the offspring of slaves, or by in- 
corporating a protected person witb the tribe 
of his protector. The latter case was accom- 
panied with certain definite ceremonies, the 
meaning of which was that the protector and 
the protected commingled their blood. Tribes 
too weak to stand alone must thus seek to 
establish a fictitious blood-bond with others; 
and, conversely, tribes too large to live and 
find pasture together must subdivide, and thus 
lose the sense of common blood. 

Chap. iii. examines kinship as affected by 
marriage. Two main types of marriage are 
found to prevail towards the close of the Pagan 
period in Arabia: the first, that in which the 
wife was in subjection to her husband, and the 
children were reckoned to their father’s tribe ; 
and the second, one in which the woman re- 
mained with her own tribe, had the disposal of 
her person herself, and bore children who con- 
tinued to be members of her own tribe. The first, 
which Prof. Robertson Smith calls ba‘al mar- 
riage, was the form which ultimately prevailed 
as the normal relation under Islim. To the 
second, represented in Arabia by the temporary 
marriages known as mut‘ah, by connections of 
longer duration of which examples are found 
in the Prophet’s own pedigree, in the case of 
Hitim of Tayyi’ and Mawiyah of Tamim, 
and in many other instances, and by promis- 
cuous intercourse hardly distinguished from 
prostitution, he gives the Singhalese name of 
beena marriage. He believes that the love 
intrigues with the details of which the poets 





commonly open their kastdahs are to be 
referred to the latter . The first —that. 
in which the wife was in subjection to her hus~ 
band and had no right of divorce—afose orig- 
inally by capture, and afterwards by contract, 
the dower (mahr) being the price paid, not to 
the woman, as under the later law of the 
Prophet, but to the wife’s tribe, in considera- 
tion for her transfer to the stock of her husband. 
Marital rights were thus a species of property, 
either gained as booty in war or bought by the 
husband, and were transmitted by inheritance 
to his heirs. Women in this position were 
hardly distinguishable from slaves, except 
in so far as they were protected by 
the bond of blood which still bound 
them (though not their children) to their 
own people—a protection which the destruc- 
tion of tribal interests by the t revolu- 
tion of Islim necessarily abolished. Ba‘al 
marriage thus tended steadily to lower 
the position of women, reducing them to 
chattels with no voice in their own disposal. 
In chap. iv. the subject is further examined 
with reference to paternity. What a man 
obtained in ba‘al marriage was the right to 
have children by a wife and to reckon them to 
his own kin. It follows from this that the 
husband is the father of all the children his 
wife bears him (the law of al-walad me 
whether he be the physical father or not. He 
might lend his wife to another for the purpose 
of getting offspring ; or his wife might come 
to him pregnant by another man. It might 
even happen that his wife brought him children 
already born of other fathers, which, if brought 
up by him, would be reckoned to his kin. 
Cases are quoted to show that this property in 
children was not so much the affair of the 
actual husband as of his tribe. Paternity in 
Arabia did not therefore mean procreation. The 
uses of the word ab are considered by our 
author to point to “‘nurturer, protector,” being 
the real meaning of the word ; while “‘ begetter ” 
can only be indicated by a participle, wdlid ; 

** but languages which have to use a participle to 
designate a physical father must, beyond all 
question, have been developed in a condition of 
life in which physical fatherhood was not the 
basis of any important social relation.” 


Since fatherhood does not imply procreation, 
and 
‘* it was never necessary that the family should be 
all of the father’s blood, the genealogists cannot 
possibly be right in holding that the tribe, of 
which unity of blood is the recognised formula, 
is merely an extension of the patriarchai family.’’ 


The doctrine of unity of blood must have 
sprung up in grcups not patriarchal, but of 
mother-kinship, and must have been afterwards 
transferred and modified to correspond with the 
new rule of male-kinship. The process by 
which this transfer took place was facilitated 
by a custom of polyandry, in which a group of 
brother-kin had a wife in common. There are 
two forms in which polyandry is found to be 
practised: one, that prevalent in Tibet, co- 
existing with male kinship; and, the other, 
that in use among the Nairs of Malabar, in 
which female kinship is the rule of descent. 
The former corresponds in its incidents with 
ba‘al marriage resting on capture or contract, 
and the latter with sbeena marriage, in which 
the woman remains with, and the children are 
counted to, her own people. 

That Tibetan or ba‘al polyandry existed in 
al-Yaman is known from the evidence of 
Strabo; that it also existed among the Syro- 
Arabian populations of the North is inferred 
from the prohibition against it contained in the 
Syro-Roman law book current in that region 
during the time when it was under Roman 
domination. Various scattered cases which 
can only be explained by it, such as that of the 
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partition of wives entered into by ‘Abdarrah- 
man b. ‘Aufand Sa‘d b. Rabi‘ah, on conclyding a 
covenant of brotherhood in the Prophet’s time, 
are quoted to show that it prevailed elsewhere. 
And an argument in its favour is derived from 
the words sannah, meaning both wife, sister-in- 
law, and daughter-in-law, and its correlative 
ham, one who has the duty of protecting the 
kannah against those outside the family group. 
A general progress from this kind of polyandry 
to individual ba‘al marriage is traceable with 
the gradual rise in ideas of chastity, and the 
desire of prominent chiefs to have children to 
themselves. 

But Tibetan, or ba‘al polyandry, must have 
been preceded by Nair, or beena polyandry, 
since the rise of the notion of the bond of blood 
can only be accounted for by some unambiguous 
rule of descent ; and, by the nature of the case, 
this rule can only have been that of mother 
kinship. We need such a custom to explain 
the existence of the original group of brothers 
who had their wives in common. In agree- 
ment with this view it is endeavoured to be 
shown, in chap. vi., that bars to marriage 
in the Prophet’s time were constituted by 
mother kinship only, and that male children 
were acquired to the father’s stock by a definite 
religious ceremony called ‘akikah, the meanin 
of which was that they were thereby severe 
from their mother’s and brought within their 
father’s bond of blood. In the same chapter 
the ideas of family (ah/, bait) are shown to have 
arisen from the separate tent owned by each 
wife, within which her children grew up, 
and thus developed among them the idea of 

rohibited degrees. How this system of mother 
Einship corresponds with the religious ideas of 
the Semitic race, whose fundamental conception 
of divine persons rests upon a series of mother 
goddesses with sons, at whose shrines promis- 
cuous intercourse -was practised, is next 
explained: a conception which was modified by 
the growth of the later theory of male kinship 
into one of male deities with daughters, under 
which form we meet with it in the Kur'’an. 

But a rule of mother kinship, operating in a 
society like that of the Arab tribes, must have 

roduced heterogeneity within each group, so 
lag as wives were acquired from other stocks 
by capture or contract. The children being 
reckoned to their mother’s kin, not their 
father’s, each aggregate dwelling together must 
have had within it as many stocks of mother 
kinship as there were stocks from which wives 


The final chapter of the book sums up the con- 
clusions already put forward, and compares the 
state of things thus deduced for the Arab race 
with what is found to this day among savage 
communities like those of Australia, and with 
the facts so far as known to us of the Semitic 
dispersion through the lands northward of 
Arabia, and the centuries of warfare which 
resulted in the establishment of Arab stocks in 
Syria and Mesopotamia. 

The above is a brief outline of the argument, 
supported by a wealth of detail and illustration 
of which the summary gives no idea, of this 
remarkable book. Nearly every link in the 
chain invites comment, which, however, the 
limits of this article forbid me to enter upon. 
I have only space to offer a few remarks (1) 
upon the theory of paternity set forth in chap. 
iv., and (2) upon the question whether the 
animal tribes of the Arabs were true totem 
tribes, discussed in chap. vii. 

Prof. Robertson Smith holds that there was 
a time in Arabia ‘‘ when fathers did not think 
it at all necessary to beget their own children,” 
and when the word ab meant not father, but 
nurturer, protector, or lord. Besides the rule 
of al-walad li-l-firdsh, already referred to, his 
reasoning is based chiefly on etymological 
grounds. Ab in Arabic has a wide range of 
meanings. Abd nadhdhdérah, in the modern 
language of Cairo, means a man who wears 
blue spectacles: Abd? nukat, ‘‘ Father of dots,” 
means a Maria Theresa dollar bearing the cor- 
rect number of stars. In these cases, he thinks, 
‘‘ father” is an impossible rendering, and the 
word means no more than owner or lord, for 
which the northern Semites would have used 
ba‘al, This is true; and the Arabs in such cases 
also constantly used the word dha, which has the 
same meaning as ba‘al. But when it is argued 
that such a use is ‘‘ quite inconsistent with the 
idea that procreator is the radical meaning of 
the word, from which the metaphorical senses 
are derived by analogy,” we are surely en- 
titled to reply that the word umm, mother, is 
used in a precisely similar manner ; and here, at 
least, there is na suggestion that the word does 
not ariginally indicate the female purent. 

When wine is called Umm at-tild,* ‘mother of 
vara because the wine-jar was closed with 

itumen, it seems to me that the idiom is 
identical with that by which a dollar is called 
abé nukat because it has dots on it; or when an 
owl is called ‘‘mother vf ruins,’”’ because she 
haunts them, this is surely parallel to the 





were taken. Prof. Smith thinks it probable 
that at one period, in Arabia as elsewhere, a 
rule of exogamy prevailed, which must have 
intensified this heterogeneity ; and as in other 
rude societies the rule of mother kinship and 
the practice of exogamy is found to be con- 
nected with totemism, he next enquires whether 
totem tribes can be shown to have existed in 
Arabia. In chap. vii. this question is discussed ; 
of the three characteristics of totem tribes— 
stocks named after some animal or plant, a 
conviction that the bond of blood existing in 
a tribe is derived in some mysterious way from 
the eponym animal or plant, and the ascription 
to the totem of a sacred character—he finds 
abundant evidence of the first in the numerous 
Arab stocks bearing animal or plant names; of 
the second he finds the proof in the language 
used in describing human beings as sons of 
lions, dogs, panthers, wolves, lizards, &c., and 
asks why we should not take such language 
literally as meaning what it says; of the third, 
he brings together numerous scattered indica- 
tions, though the evidence is for the most part 
indirect, Muhammadanism having, he thinks, 
drawn a veil over these details of the old 
heathenism. With totem tribes he connects the 
practice of tattooing, believing that anciently 
each totem tribe had its own marks whereby 
members of it could be recognised by others. 


‘‘ father of blue spectacles.” Similarly, there is 
a group of names for War or Calamity, such as 
Umm kash'am, ‘‘Mother of the old vulture,” 
Umm \kastal, ‘‘ Mother of dust,”’ &c., where the 
relation, if the noun described had been mascu- 
line instead of feminine, might quite as well 
have been expressed by ab. Umm at-tarik, 
‘*the mother of the road,” is the hyaena; ibn 
at-tartk, ‘‘the son of the road,” is a highway- 
man. Such a appear to me to prove 
nothing against the theory that the word for 
father involves paternity ; for they attach them- 
selves indiscriminately, not only to it, but, as 
above shown, to mother and son as well. Again, 
Prof. Rabertson Smith notices that a husband 
gan be called ‘‘the father of his wife” (abu-l- 





* The authorities quoted by Lane s.v. tilé do not 
give this phrase, and mutilate the verse of ‘Abid b. 
al-Abras in which it appears. This verse will be 
fuund in the Aghani, xix. 88, also in the Muhit al- 
Muhit, s.v, ja'dah, It is a mutakérid, and runs 

us: 


: Hiya-l-khamru : tukna bi-ummi-t-tild’i, 
Kama-dh-dhw’ bu yukna abé ja‘dati. 
“Tis wine: they nickname it ‘the mother of 
pitch,’ 
As the wolf is nicknamed ‘the father of the 
lamb.’ ’’ 


The collocation is instructive as indicatin the 
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mar’ah), and oy this as another proof that 
ab means merely lord or protector. But he has not, 
perhaps, observed that a wife can also be called 
‘the mother of her husband” (umm ar-rajul). 
Here, at least, an opponent of the theory that 
ab does not involve paternity might point to 
what may conceivably be the common ground 
of the two idioms, the father of a household 
being called abu-l-mathwad, and the mother 
umm mathwa-r-rajul ; or he might say that in 
familiar English speech a wife often talks of, or 
to, her husband as ‘‘father,”” while he addresses 
her as ‘‘mother,’’ because these names are 
constantly in the mouths of the children 
common to both. 

It appears to me that the origin of the woid 
ab, father, is to be sought, in the Semitic as in 
other languages, not in the act of begetting, 
but in the utterance of the infant as he first 
learns to speak of those about him. I do not 
know if what may be called the ‘‘ papa and 
mamma theory ’”’ is at present discredited vom | 
philologists; to me at least it seems to affor 

an adequate explanation of the fact that in 
widely differing families of speech the male and 
female parents are called by names possessing 
the same elements, frequently monosyllabic or 
reduplications of monosyllables, having b or p 
as the consonant for the father, and m that for 
the mother. In regard to umm, mother, even 
Arabian lexicographers recognised that it was 
a natural and original word common to the 
human race, ‘‘taken from the utterance of the 
child when he begins to speak ” (Muhit, vol. i., 
p. 40, col. 1,1. 16). It is interesting to notice 
that among a Mongolian people where mother 
kinship (but neither Nair nor Tibetan = 
andry) prevails to this day, and a man’s heirs 
are not his own but his sister’s children—the 
Khasis of the Assam Range between the 
Brahmaputra and the Surma—the words for 
father and mother are, respectively, pa and mi 
(met). If this be the real source of ab, that 
word is a perfectly neutral one, and no argu- 
ment for or against male kinship can be drawn 
from it. 

On pp. 190 and 254, Prof. Robertson Smith 
infers, from a remark of al-Mubarrad in the 
Kamil, p. 622, *‘that every member of the 
Numair (‘little panther’) tribe had a right 
to call himself Numair,’”’ and upon this builds 
a general theory that members of tribes 
bearing animal names, as Kalb (Dog), or 
Kilab (Dogs), might be called individually 
by the name of the animal. I venture to 
think it possible that al-Mubarrad has here 
misapprehended his authorities. He is 
discussing the mode of forming the nisbch or 
gentile name; and, after giving various other 
methods, says that you may call persons of the 
Banu-l-Ash‘ar Ash‘arina, or of the Banu-n- 
Numair Numairina. Now, we know from a 
remark of al-Khalil’s, reported by Tibrizi in 
his commentary to v. 48 of the Mu‘allakah of 
‘Amr b. Kulthim (s.v. maktawind), that 
Ash‘ardna was the plural of a singular 
Ash‘ariyyun, and was thus an abbreviation of 
the full form Ash‘ariyydna. It seems probable, 
then, that Numairdna is the plural of a singular 
Numairiyyun, and is dulledy abbreviated. 
We cannot therefore infer from it that a man 
of the Banu-n-Numair could be called any- 
thing else than Numairt or Numari, as a man 
of the Kuraish is called Kuraisht or Kurashi. 
Had any such usage as Prof, Robertson Smith 
deduces from al-Mubarrad actually existed, we 
should surely have met with it at every step in 
the old poetry and traditions; but no such case 
is known to me, nor is any other quoted by 
him. This is a very important point in his 
totem-theory, and if it breaks down much goes 
with it. . 

On p. 203, after giving a list of animal 
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can seem plausible only to those who do not 
know savage ways of thought.” But the 
poets of the century before the Flight teem 
with passages showing that they at least 
regarded animal names borne by men as 
indicative of the character. of the bearer. 
When a warrior is said to be “alionin the 
onset, tawny, stealthy-footed” (al-Harith b. 
Hillizah); or ‘‘a lion with mane upbristled, 
sharp tooth and claw” (Zuhair); when an- 
Nabighah calls a hero “ta deadly serpent” 
(sillu ’asidlt); when ash-Shanfarad compares 
himself to a lean and hungry wolf, hunting 
with his fellows in the desert, or says that he 
has for comrades ‘‘the swiftly-running wolf, 
the spotted leopard, and the hyaena with 
bristly mane”; when he runs a race with the 
katas to the water, and beats them—when 
Ta’abbata Sharran claims fellowship with the 
beasts of the wild, and boasts of the friendly 
terms on which he lives with them: it seems 
evident that we have before us a humanisation 
of animal characters which is not identical 
with the system of totemism, but rested on the 
intimate acquaintance with the fauna of the 
wilderness which the desert Arabs possessed, 
and which led them to recognise in the beasts 
qualities which they valued when exhibited in 
men, whose lives were subject to similar 
conditions. There is nothing here, I ven- 
ture to think, of ancestral superstition, of 
the theory that the tribe has an animal 
ancestor or an animal god. All is natural 
and spontaneous. Men and beasts alike had 
to face the hardest conditions of life, and 
the qualities which led to success were 
alike in both. There is no part of the ancient 
poetry more attractive than the descriptions 
which it contains of the wild animals of the 
waste, none which shows greater sympathy 
with nature, or more intimate observation of 
life and habits, of features and character. It 
seems to me, therefore, that when we find men 
called Lion, Wolf, Hyaena, Serpent, it by no 
means follows that we have in such names any- 
thing more than a ready metaphor for the ideal 
which the Arab warrior set before himself.* 
But it may be objected that, though beast 
names taken from the nobler, more savage, or 
hardier animals may be so explained, the 
explanation does not account for such names as 
Dogs, Flies (Dhubyan or Dhiby’in—Dhibbin), or 
Lizards (Dabbah, Dibib). But the place of the 
dog was, I think, much higher in pagan Arabia 
than after Muhammadan ideas—perhaps derived 
from the Jews—of its vileness and impurity had 
setin. Not only were dogs the special guardians 
of the tribal halting place, so that their barking 
announced the arrival of the stranger, whether 
friend or foe: they were carefully trained for 
hunting purposes, and their qualities of endur- 
ance, intelligence, and attachment to man must 
have been fully recognised. They bore personal 
names like men and women, which meet us in 
many a description of a hunting scene in the 
old poetry. This being so, it does not seem at 
all a violent supposition that a man might be 
called Dog as a eulogistic name, just as he 
might be called Lion or Wolf. Flies, too, are 
not without qualities which might conceivably 
have seemed admirable to an Arab. The gad- 
fly, called mutalammis for its savage and 
persistent attacks on the traveller, gave its 
name to a celebrated poet. ‘Antarah, in his 
mu‘allakah, describes what is apparently the 
winged cicada (dhubdb) as the gay and joyful 





* That the same principles regulated nomen- 
clature drawn from plant life was believed by 
Arabian scholars. See, for instance, Hamdiéni, 
Geography of Arabia, p. 134, where a list is given of 
the thorny, troublesome, bitter, or hardy plants 
which furnished names for men ; as well as of plants 
bearing flowers or fruit, and generally having 
more benevolent characteristics, which were used 
in naming women. 





inhabitant of a lovely upland meadow, merrily 
singing among the flowers. Even the lizard 
(dab) may have had characteristics known to 
the Bedouins which made him more interest- 
ing to them than he is to us, who are un- 
acquainted with his mode of life. It is to be 
remembered, too, that many of these names 
may have been originally nicknames, perhaps 
depreciatory, affixed to a man by his fellows 
in jest or scorn, which he was unable after- 
wards to shake off, or which may have 
become ennobled and raised from a title of 
raillery to one of honour by his valiant deeds. 
The history of personal names in other countries 
supplies many examples of such a develop- 
ment, 

Lastly, I would observe that the Nabataear 
inscriptions show that personal names derived 
from animals (Asad, Kulaib) and plants (Han- 
dhalin) were in use among the northern Arabs 
for men, not for stocks, 600 years before the 
Flight, and that personal names are still given 
among the Bedouins upon the same principles. 
It seems to me, therefore, that a good deal 
more than the fact of stock names being so 
derived is required to prove that there ever 
existed in Arabia a system of totems resem- 
bling that now found in Australia. 

C. J. LYALL. 








THE REFORM OF LATIN PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 


THE committee appointed by the Cambridge 
Philological Society to draw up a scheme of the 
reformed pronunciation of Latin have reported 
as follows : 


‘* They have had before them a number of papers 
and books upon this subject, among which may be 
specified: A Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn 
up at the Request of the Head Masters of Schools, by 
Edwin Palmer and H. A. J. Munro (1873) ; 4 Few 
Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, with a Posteript, 
by H. A. J. Munro (1874); Quantitative Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, by A. J. Ellis (1874) ; Aussprache des 
Latsin, by E. Seelmann, (Heilbronn, 1885); Stolz’s 
Lateinische Lautlehre in I. Miiller’s ‘‘ Handbuch.” 
(Noérdlingen, 1885); and the works on Phonetics 
by Sweet, Sievers, Storm, &c. Of the foregoing, 
the committee have found Dr. Seelmann’s work 
most useful in preparing their report, although 
they are unable to accept all his conclusions. 

‘The committee have also had before their con- 
sideration the answers returned to a paper of 
questions upon the pronunciation of the different 
Latin sounds, which was sent out some time ago 
to the professors of Latin in the different universi- 
ties or colleges, and to other eminent authorities on 
Latin within the United Kingdom. The following 
is a list of those who returned answers to the 
questions, or have furnished information on the 
subject: Prince L.-L. Bonaparte ; Dr. Abbott, City 
of London School; Prof. Dougan, The Queen’s 
College, Belfast; Mr. A. J. Ellis; Dr. Moulton, 
the Leys School; Prof. A. Palmer, T.C.D.; Prof. 
Roberts, University of St. Andrews ; Mr. Walter 
Scott, now professor of classics in the University 
of Adelaide; Mr. T. C. Snow, St John’s College, 
Oxford. 

**Your committee have come to the conclusion 
that the classical pronunciation of Latin has now 
been sufficiently ascertained for the purpose of 
drawing up a scheme which may reasonably be 
regarded as permanent. 

“‘They accordingly subjoin a summary of the 
probable sounds found in Augustan Latin, with their 
nearest English equivalents. They have found the 
usual difficulty in adding the latter, as the English 
sound-system now differs widely from the Latin. 

** VowELs. 
‘* Letters. 
Latin A long 


as Eng. a in psalm. 
short 


the same sound shortened. 
Both short and long are 
found in aha! 

as Italian close e or Fr. 
é: in ry ge Jirst 
part of the di on 
in skein. ’ a 


E long 


** VoweEts (cont ). 


as Italian open ¢ or Eng. 
e in sped. 

nearly as i in machine: 
generally written ¢e. 

as ¢ in fit. 


short 
I long 


short 
in certain cases where 
the spelling varies 
between i and wu. 
O long 


as Ger. « ; whether close 
or open is uncertain. 


Italian closeo: as the 
first half of the diph- 
thong in grow. 

Italian open o, nearest 
English equivalent o 
in not. 

nearly as Eng. win rule, 
generally written 00 as 
in fool. 

short as u in full. 
Y a Greek sound probably not far from the 
Ger. ui, close or open. 


short 


U long 


“‘The English pronunciation of the long vowels 
should be completely discarded in pronouncing 
Latin, the spelling of English having remained 
stationary while its pronunciation has completely 
altered its character. The symbols a, i, 0, e, uno 
longer have their original values. The first three, 
a in mate, o in stone, i in wine have become diph- 
thongs and are pronounced respectively as ei (skein, 
grey), as ow in grow, andas Greek a (as e.g. in the 
English pron. of cxaiés). The Eng. é as in see and 
the Eng. @ (00) as in rule (fool) differ from the Latin 
i and @ in having a slight consonantal ending which 
is y in the first case and w in the second. The 
ordinary Eng. a (as in mule ) is yoo. 

‘* The pronunciation of the Latin o seems to have 
varied somewhat, the long sound (which is 
generally close) being sometimes nearer to the 
Eng. aw in law and sometimes to the Fr. au in 
chaud, and the short open sound being sometimes 
nearer to the Eng. o in not and sometimes to the 
N. German o in stock. 


‘* DrpruoneGs. 


‘“* AE, AU, OE, EI, EU, UI. 

‘* In these diphthongs each vowel must be given 
quickly but distinctly. They are best pronounced 
by first sounding the vowels separately and then 
running them together. 

** The following points may be noted : 

‘* AE was not far from the German 4 and hada 
tendency to become open ¢ (as in men, sped). But 
it was not till the 6th cent. a.p. that ae and ¢ be- 
came quite confused. AU is the German aw as in 
haus, pronounced more “ broadly’’ than ow in 
house. OE probably tended to be sounded as é in 
German schén. 

“ The last three diphthongs are very rare. Elas 
in Pompei (voc.) is probably the ¢ in Eng. skein 
(grey). EU asin It. newtro, UI as in It. colwi. 


‘© ConsONANTS. 


as Eng. /; scit as skit. 

as g in gat, got, get begin- 

as » in ink or ng in sing. 

as in Eng. ; but the tongue 
should touch the ¢eeth. 

always voiceless as in hiss 
{voiced s had passed 
into r] 

as in Eng. 

as y 


as w 

as k, t, p followed by A as 

heard in Ireland. 

R as trilled Continental r ; 
stronger than rin Eng. 
opera. 

RH (as in Pyrrhus) a voiceless r. 

F, as in Eng. 


U consonant 
CH, TH, PH 


** Compounp Consonants. 
x as Eng. ks 
B as ps 
Z pronunciation doubtful ; 
but perhaps as dz in 

adze (uot 2). 

“Care must be taken with doubled consonants. 
(a) Where we find in classical times the two symbols 
regularly written, we may infer that two sounds 
were intended to be represented. This is true of 


S 
Z a Greek sound 
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explosives, such as vac-ca, cip-pus, -ger—in 
sounding which a distinct le 4 f sor J is’ aah 
(asin Italian) between the two sounds; it is also 
true of fricatives, as in Metel-lus, pen-na, fer-rum, 
pos-sum, dif-ficilis. (4) But where the spelli 
varies as in caussa (causa), Pollio (Polio), we may 
infer that the sound was but one somewhat pro- 
longed fricative, the double symbol (Po-llio, cau- 
ssa) being used to mark this fact. Before the 
“doubled ”? sounds of (a) the accent was commonly 
strong and the vowel short. 

‘* Final 2 was hardly distinguishable from ¢. 

** Final m after a vowel, when followed by another 
word beginning with a vowel, Was absorbed into 
ita own vowel, which was wholly or partly nasalised, 
and thus could coalesce with the following vowel: 
but when followed by a consonant was assimilated 
to it. Thus mensam istam was pronounced men- 
siistam; but mensam tenet was pronounced as 
mensantenet. 

** Final vowels when followed by vowels were run 
together as in Italian, and thus formed diphthongs. 
Thus egoibo, not eg’ibo, 

‘Final vowels should be fully sounded. Final a, 
as in mensa, should never be pronounced as in Eng. 
Victoria ; nor ¢, as in regere, like y in beggary. 
This must be particularly observed when r follows 
as in puer, where the er in the last syllable should 
be pronounced nearly as in herring. As it is, 
mensa, quinqueuir, amatur, puer, all have their finals 
pronounced alike. 

‘* The quantity of long finals should be carefully 
given ; ratis as rateess. 


** Quantity. 

** The short and long vowels in Latin differed in 
duration as the first and second in aha! (given 
above) ‘‘ steady! ”’ (the exclamation, an example 
due to Mr. Sweet). This difference must be care- 
fully and consistently observed. 

‘** Every vowel has a quantity of its own; and the 
English practice of pronouncing all vowels in posi- 
tion before two or more consonants as if they were 
naturally short is erroneous. The Romans said 
sécta but réctus, téctus; indoctus but insula, in- 
fensus. 

** ACCENT. 


**The nature of the Latin accent has been much 
diseussed. But it seems clear that it was partly a 
pitch- and partly a stress-accent ; or, in other words, 
that the accented syllable was pronounced in a 
higher key and also with greater force than the un- 
accented syllables. The difference in pitch is 
vouched for, inter alia, by the well-known state- 
ment of Cicero in the Orator §58. The Latin acuta 
(uox) denoted that the voice rose on the accented 
syllable: such an accent has been called a ‘‘rising 
tone ’’ (Sweet). The Latin grauis would naturally 
be the Jower tone of unaccented syllables. In the 
sircumflexa (or inflexa, as Cicero calls it), the voice 
would first rise and then fall on the same syllable 
(plima) ‘‘compound falling tone.”” The exact 
amount of difference in pitch between the accented 
and unaccented syllables cannot now be ascer- 
tained. 

‘* As regards the difference in stress, it is to be 
remarked first that it manifests itself in a number 
of ways: in the tendency to draw away the accent 
as far as may be from the last syllable, to alter 
both the quantity and the character of the vowels 
in unaccented syllables, and to affect the final con- 
sonants of a word. Secondly that the difference of 
force or vigour with which accented and unaccented 
syllables were respectively pronounced was con- 
siderably less than in English. Accordingly the 
accented vowels should be pronounced much more 
gently, and the unaccented ones much more dis- 
tinctly than is at present the custom. Special 
attention should be paid to this. 

“JOHN PEILE. 
“J. P. POSTGATE. 
“J. S. REID.” 








OBITUARY. 
MR. C. W. PEACH. 
A Few days ago, there quietly passed away, at 
the ripe age of eighty-five, one of the most re- 
markable self-made naturalists of the present 
century. Charles William Peach, the son of a 
small farmer and innkeeper at Wansford, in 
Northamptonshire, started in life with a very 





meagre stock of learning, and as a young man 
entered the service of the Revenue Coast Guard. 
He was at first stationed on the Norfolk coast, 
and, while keeping a sharp look-out for smugglers, 
acquired a taste for collecting the*zoophytes of 
the neighbouring sea. By removal successively 
to Dorsetshire, Devon, and Cornwall, he gained 
an intimate knowledge of the marine fauna of 
the South of England. It was when living at 
Gorranhaven, near Mevagissey, in Cornwall, that 
he first turned his attention to geology. Re- 
markably keen of eye, he soon detected fossils in 
rocks previously regarded as quite destitute of 
organic remains; and his first scientific paper, 
read to the British Association at Plymouth, in 
1841, was on “The Organic Fossils of Cornwall.” 
Year after year, he attended the meetings of the 
Association, always taking with him an account 
of his latest observations in either zoology or 
geology. By the influence of Dr. Buckland, he 
was made Landing Waiter at Fowey, and in 1849 
he was transferred to Peterhead as Comptroller 
of Customs. Ata later date he was removed to 
Wick ; and while in Caithness he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of the remarkable man, 
Robert Dick, of Thurso. 

Wherever stationed, Mr. Peach managed to 

make original observations. His capital discovery 
was that of Silurian fossils in the limestone of 
Durness, in Sutherlandshire, whither he was 
sent to visit a wrecked ship. For many years 
of his later life he resided at Edinburgh, keeping 
alive his old love of natural history, and even 
discovering new coal-plants in the neighbouring 
shales. It was of Mr. Peach that Dr. Robert 
Chambers, in a description of a British <Associa- 
tion meeting, published in Chambers’s Journal for 
1844, wrote in these terms : 
‘*Honest Peach! humble as is thy name and 
simple thy learning, thou art an honour even to this 
assemblage of nobles and doctors ; nay more, when 
I consider everything, thou art an honour to human 
nature itself; for where is the heroism like that of 
virtuous, intelligent, independent poverty? And 
such heroism is thine.” 

A sketch of Mr. Peach’s life, with a portrait, 
will be found in Dr. Smiles’s Life of Robert Dick. 
The deceased naturalist leaves a worthy suc- 
cessor in his son, Mr. B. N. Peach, of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue managers of the Royal Institution hav® 
awarded the Actonian prize of one hundred 
guineas to Prof. G. G. Stokes, for his lectures 
on “‘ Light,” in conformity with the Acton En- 
dowment Trust Deed. The following altera- 
tion has been made in the lecture arrange- 
ments: Prof. Dewar will begin a course of 
four lectures on ‘‘ Electro-Chemistry,”’ on March 
25, in place of Prof. Tyndall on “ Light.” 


THe work on the Fresh-water Fishes of 
Europe, upon which Prof. H. G. Seeley has 
been so long engaged, is now completed, and 
will be issued during the present month by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. It will be illustrated 
with numerous engravings. 


THE current number of the Lducational Times 
contains a thoughtful and interesting paper on 
“The Teaching of Elementary Science, and 
particularly of Natural Philosophy,” by Dr. 
Wormell, who is at the head of one of the 
largest middle-class schools in this country, 
and is himself a distinguished man of science. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
CamBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN Society.—(Monday, 
Feb. 8.) 

The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 


The President made the following communication 
upon ‘‘ Some Early Sculptured Stones and Symbols 





in Ledsham Church, Yorkshire.’’ All Saints’ Church 
at Ledsham, a few miles east of Leeds, was carefully 
restored some years ago. The original building 
was rectangular and lofty, with a Romanesque 
arch at either end, the one leading to an apse, the 
other to what is now the base of the tower, and 
was probably a worticus ingressus. The northern 
wall was pierced later, to form an arcade for the 
addition of the north aisle. The outlines of all 
tue original Romanesque windows in the north 
and south sides are clearly visible. There is a 
similar opening above the western arch; as there 
is at Monkwearmouth. A low, narrow doorway 
on the south side of the base of the tower had been 
closed up. When it was opened out, the capitals 
of the jambs were found to be ornamented with 
interlacing work, the bands unusually narrow and 
in high relief; the patterns on the two capitals 
are different, and though the known varieties are 
counted by hundreds, both of the patterns are new 
to Mr. Browne. Up the sides and round the head of 
the doorway a band of ornament 7 inches wide is let 
into the wall. The original had perished so much 
that it was removed and restored ; but the portions 
which have been protected by the accumulated 
soil remain, and they bear members of a singularly 
graceful scroll with flowers and fruit. There were 
probably 30 of such members, on 12 or 13 lengths 
of stone. In the more recent north wall of the 
aisle two beautiful fragments of a like band or of 
the shaft of a cross, 8 inches wide, are used as 
building materials. One of these has a pair of 
interlaced birds feeding on the fruit of two scrolls 
which spring from conventioual roots; the other 
is a graceful and new variety of the continuous 
scroll, with four heart-shaped leaves meeting at 
the centre of one member, and four tendrils inter- 
lacing in the next. These ornaments have an 
interesting bearing on the question of sculptured 
mural ornamentin the Romanesque churches of Eng- 
land, on pilasters, internal string-courses, jambs of 
arches, andsoon. Mr. Browne showed rubbings of 
some examples from Lastingham, Bishop Auckland, 
&c., part of the considerable amount of evidence 
that he is collecting. The capitals of the eastern 
arch have an ornament of circles intersected by 
semicircles, studded with bosses, which has a 
somewhat Norman look ; but is areproduction from 
Roman pavements, two of the Leicester pavements 
having exactly this pattern. It is 6 inches wide 
and extends 4 ft. 6 in. with the east wall of the 
nave. Ona stone in the apsidal wall, at the point 
where it leaves the east wall of the nave, is an 
almost perished incised symbol, which had escaped 
the keen eyes of the restorers, formed of a capital 
S three times repeated, the head of each hocking 
into the tail of another, forming a sort of triangle, 
with curved sides of 4inches. It is startling and 
suggestive to find this symbol, cognate with the 
three legs of Man and of Greek shields, and found 
in Hibernian and ‘** Pictish’? work, in a Yorkshire 
Church on the borders of the ancient kingdom of 
Elmete. Ona stone in the west wall of the nave, 
within the church, a weapon, which is either a 
chopping-knife or the head of a one-barbed lance, 
is cutin bold relief. The blade is 6 inches long 
and the handle or socket three ; on the stone next 
to it on the handle-side are deep and much worn 
incisions which may be S I Csor 8: T. In the 
former case it may be that Sanctus Jaeobus is meant, 
with the executioner’s knife which beheaded St. 
James; in the latter Sanctus Thomas, with the 
lance-head. On another stone in the west wall of 
the nave, outside the church, there is a rectangular 
frame in bold relief 12 inches by 9. It is con- 
ceivable that the church had at one time the 
instruments of martyrdom of various saints 
sculptured on its walls, and that this is the 
iron frame or bed to which St. Lawrence was 
fastened. There are, however, no cross-bars. 
Dr. E. C. Clark suggestec that the knife shown 
in the diagram greatly resembled the Roman 
sacrificial knife, and that the letters were of 
Roman character.—Mr. W. M. Fawcett had not 
seen anyexample of the three S’s, and suggested 
the ter Sanctus. Nor had he seen scroll work in 
the position shown; the work was certainly of 
a Romanesque character.—Mr. Rule summed up 
his communication upon Eadmer’s elaboration of 
the first four books of the Historia Novorum by 
stating the following propositions: (1) That the 
revised text of Gesta Regum v. was made known in, 
or a little before, the year 1135 a.v.—(2) That in 
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or a little after, the year 1135 Gesta Fontificum i. 
was given to the world.—(3) That the revised 
text of the second, third, and fourth books of the 
Gesta Pontificum was issued at intervals down to, 
say, 1140.—(4) That the longer life of St. Aldhelm, 
which in some manuscripts ranks as a fifth book, 
is an enlargement of the shorter life, which had 
been written as far back as 1125: the opinion 
hitherto received makes the shorter life an ab- 
breviation of the other.—(5) That the successive 
instalments of the Gesta Pontificum gave occasion 
to the larger portion of Eadmer’s additions to the 
Historia Novorum, and that the said portion was 
written after the death of Henry I. The fore- 
going propositions he claimed to have proved: the 
following also seem probable—(6) That William 
of Malmesbury’s first, or unrecensed, text of the 
books just named was not divulged in Henry’s 
lifetime or his own; but that it appeared after 
his own death in 1143.—(7) That Eadmer 
died not earlier than the January of 1144, 
but more probably in the January of 1145.—Mr. 
©. O. Moore Smith exhibited five books, all of 
them in the handwriting of Mr. John Hall, of 
Kipping at Thornton-in-Craven, Yorkshire. The 
writing was remarkably clear, though for the most 
part very minute. Mr. Hail was born about 1630, 
and lived some ten years into the next century. 
In religion he was a Presbyterian of the party of 
Baxter, but besides he had studied medicine and 
astrology, and he had acquired a system of short- 
hand. One of the books exhibited was a medical 
work completed 1661, and apparently ready for 
press, though, as there is no copy in the British 
Museum, it seems not to have been printed. It is 
called ‘‘A Compendium & Treasury of Physicke 
& Chirurgery ... . with An Epitomie of Ana- 
tomie and an Index of y* English, Latin & 
Greeke names of medicinall matterialls,’’ &c. The 
remedies prescribed seem to have been borrowed 
from Leonardo, Phioravante, Philbert Guibert, 
Rhenodeus, Thomas Gale, &c. There are some 
curious astrological tables at the end of the book. 
The other four volumes shown contained chiefly 
sermons, apparently copied by Mr. Hall as he 
heard them, chiefly during the years 1683-86. 
Prefixed to most of the sermons are contem- 
poraneous jottings on public affairs (the persecu- 
tion of Nonconformists, the Monmouth rebellion, 
&c.), at first written only in shorthand, afterwards 
in part transcribed by the author. When fully 
transcribed they seem likely to give an interesting 
icture of the agitations in a Nonconformist 

ousehold under Charles II. and James IL. 


Royat Society or Lrreraturs.—( Wednesday, 
Feb. 24.) 


Sir Parrick pz Oo1iavnoun, President, in the 
Chair.—A paper was read by Mr. R. Davey on 
** Victor Hugo as a Dramatist.’’ The reader, after 
referring to the early theatrical impressions of the 
great Freuch poet, spoke of Hugo’s failures in 
play-writing, and subsequently alluded to his 
triumphant success with ‘* Hernani”’ in 1830, a full 
analysis of the play being given. Hugo's ‘ Lu- 
créce Borgia’’ was then examined from a literary 
and historical point of view, several extracts being 
given with considerable force; and ‘‘ Marion De- 
lorme,’’ ‘‘Le Roi s’amuse,’’ and ‘ Angelo” 
were treated in the same manner; while *‘ Les 
Bourgraves’”’ was extolled as Hugo's finest dramatic 
work. In the reader’s opinion, Victor Hugo dis- 
played a wonderful command of s effect, but 
his characters were rather types than individuals. 
He was devoid of wit, but had a sense of irony 
which was often mistaken for it; aud his pieces, 
on account of their breadth of style, were more 
gp as the libretti of operas than as plays.— 

he paper was followed by some observations 
from the president, in the course of which he 
remarked that the French language was an in- 
adequate vehicle, especially in a rhyming form, 
for lofty dramatic poetry, and that the English 
drama of to-day was very unworthy of our national 
literature.—Mr. Gilbert Highton, the secretary, 
defended the classical drama, both ancient and 
modern, quoting the reader's own words that 
great artists were required to iliustrate it, and 
dwelling particularly on the fact that in Shak- 
8 we possessed the dramatist of all time and 

perpetual freshness. 





FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs). handsomely framed, Uveryone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and 


tmas presents.— 
GEO, Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Tanis. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Part I., 
1883-84. Second Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. (Triibner.) 


Tue ruins of the Egyptian San or T’an—the 
Greek Tanis, and the Zoan of the Hebrews— 
were explored at a very early date, and even to 
some extent plundered, by European travel- 
lers. The industrious collector Drovetti 
brought thence some of the finest speci- 
mens of Egyptian work, which to this day 
enrich the European collections to which he 
sold them. Indeed, we learn from an unpub- 
lished letter from Lepsius to Bunsen that a 
splendid lower portion of a statue of User- 
tesen I. (XIIth Dynasty) was brought by 
Drovetti to Europe—in the first instance to 
Leghorn—in order to restore a colossal Ra- 
meses of similar stone (Grauwacke), of which 
some portions were wanting. This, how- 
ever, was not its fate. The Rameses was 
repaired with some other suitable stones, and 
went with the Usertesen fragment from Tanis 
to Berlin, where, indeed, both are now to be seen, 
and the upper portion of the above-mentioned 
fragment was restored by a modern sculptor. 
This is a work of severe and character- 
istic workmanship; and, to my mind, the 
sculptors of ancient Egypt never executed 
anything finer than the remaining leg of this 
fragment, which Drovetti so much under- 
valued. Mr. Petrie mentions this piece of 
sculpture and others brought from Tanis to 
various European museums. For practical 
ends of « sufficiently obvious nature, he 
took care that for the future a number of 
smaller antiquities from Tanis shall find a 
place in certain provincial museums in Eng- 
land and America. Happily the examples 
thus dispersed are for the most part dupli- 
cates. The best pieces brought to light 
by Mr. Petrie’s excavations have found a 
home, fortunately for themselves and for 
science, in the British Museum, the Boston 
Museum, and the Museum of Boulak. The 
representations of the antiquities from Tanis, 
including small specimens, which are con- 
tained in the first part, and will be continued 
in the second, of Mr. Petrie’s book, will 
inform Egyptologists where they may find 
in minor collections objects that have been 
lost sight of. 

The first systematic excavations at Tanis 
were undertaken by M. Mariette; and 
the fact that Mr. Petrie is now enabled to 
carry them out, and to a certain extent reach 
a final result, is owing to three main cir- 
cumstances, for which he and we may be 
thankful. 

1. Since Mariette’s death, and Prof. Mas- 
pero’s consequent appointment to the director- 
ship of the Boulak Museum and the general 
supervision over the antiquities of the Nile 
valley, excavations undertaken by foreigners 
have been not merely allowed, but encouraged 
with a liberality which Mariette, capable 
expert and amiable as he was, wholly lacked. 

2. The managers of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, to which we already owe other im- 
portant investigations as well as the publica- 
tion of two valuable books, have lately given 





evidence of sound judgment by affording 
pecuniary assistance for the excavations carried 
on at Tanis. 

8. The society seems to have found in Mr. 
Flinders Petrie a man possessed of those 
peculiar qualities which are indispensable to 
success in the task of conducting such works 
in Egypt. It is evident from his publications 
of texts that he is not to be regarded as a 
learned and philological Egyptologist; still, 
he has ample knétwledge of Egyptian history, 
he has seen a great deal, and can discern with 
the eye of a practised archaeologist to which 
epoch a given monument must be assigned. 
Besides this, he has the gift, the instinct— 
known in French as avoir Je mnez—which 
makes a successful seeker. The things he 
brings to light can be deciphered and studied 
later by experts in the mysteries of hiero- 
glyphs better than he himself has done; 
and students will also be prepared to assist 
the discoverer in his reproductions of hiero- 
glyphic texts. The texts he has already 
given us are good and practically accurate, 
though they have no pretensions to elegance. 

But for M. Maspero’s disinterested and 
liberal conduct Mr. Petrie and the Egypt 
Exploration Fund would not have been in a 
position to set a spade in the soil of San. And, 
whereas Mr. Petrie criticises the description of 
theruins of Tanis in Baedeker’s Guide to Lower 
Egypt, of which [ was the author, as being 
inadequate, the reader, and he himself, will 
admit that the reproach is unmerited when he 
learns under what conditions the investigator 
might work—or rather, might not work— 
at San before M. Maspero’s time. 

It was in 1866 that Lepsius discovered, at 
San, the tablet of Tanis with the important 
decree of Kanopus, and that Mariette gave 
loud and violent expression to his wrath at 
finding that a stranger should have robbed 
him of the richest fruit of his excavations, 
though he himself had overlooked it. So 
when I went to Mariette—before the Franco- 
German War, at a time, therefore, when the 
convivial Frenchman was on no less friendly 
terms with his German fellow-labourers, or, 
at any rate, with me, than with his own 
countrymen—and told him that I was desirous 
of riding over to San, he urgently advised 
me not, adding an alarming picture of the 
dirt and other horrors which awaited me in 
the only house open to strangers in that 
little fishing town—the residence, namely, of 
Achmed Bachschisch, the overseer of the 
fishery ; and when I adhered, nevertheless, 
to my determination, he explicitly told me, 
over our breakfast and a good bottle of 
Burgundy, laughing and jolly as was his way, 
that I was on no account to attempt any 
fresh excavations. All that had been cleared 
I was at liberty to investigate and copy— 
indeed, he would give a handsome letter to 
the hospitable Achmed. This I received; and 
it subsequently proved to be such another as 
Uriah’s letter from David, so far, that is to 
say, as regarded my researches among the 
ruins. 

That my couch under the worthy Ach- 
med’s roof was not a bed of roses need 
hardly be said; on the contrary, my carpet 
and pillows were shared by my servant and 
sundry fisher-folk. However, the head-man’s 
om was tolerable, and I remained four days 
at San. 
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I started for the ruins very early on the 
morning after my arrival. On all hands I 
saw a variety of objects which roused my 
interest and a wish to copy them. I had 
brought with me some blotting-paper, a basin, 
@ sponge, and brushes to take impressions 
from the stele bearing the record of 400 
years, and from other inscriptions; but the 
instant I attempted to remove the thin layer 
of sand which lay over the stones with my 
stick or my hands I heard behind me my 
companion’s loud “la (no).” All that had 
been disinterred by Mariette had been again 
covered with a light drift of sand; and when 
I tried to examine any monument that stood 
out of the ground by going close up to it, or to 
apply the blotting-paper to take an impres- 
sion, the same prohibition stopped me. Then 
I tried the effect of gold, which in the East 
usually smooths every difficulty. I displayed 
one, two, three, and even more napoleons, 
but allin vain. The first day was spent, not 
in work, but in sheer vexation and useless 
attempts at bribery. On the following morn- 
irg I passed my time in looking on at a fish 
auction, which interested me extremely, and 
in the afternoon I tried to make a drawing of 
the ruins, though the most interesting spots 
were buried in sand. At last, after supper, 
when I had emptied a few bottles of wine 
with a near relative of Achmed’s—whom I 
will not name, as he may yet be in the land 
of the living—this young man read to me 
M. Mariette’s letter. After the publication 
by Lepsius of the Tanis tablet everything 
hitherto excavated had been covered up 
again ; and every official in the village of San, 
my host at their head, as the chief of the 
** fishing interest,’’ was forbidden, on pain of 
a beating, dismissal and other punishments, 
to allow any foreigner to remove even a 
handful of dust. These orders were now 
repeated with added emphasis, and with 
strict injunctions that I especially was not to 
uncover anything whatever, or take off any 
impressions; in everything else I was to be 
treated as Mariette’s friend. Achmed was to 
afford me shelter and maintenance, and 
Mariette would take it as done to himself. 
On the third day I noted and copied with 
a pencil everything that was not covered with 
sand, and in this I met with no hindrance. 
The fourth day, as I could gain nothing more 
of any value in San itself, I spent in some 
very interesting excursions in the neigh- 
‘bourhood. 

Now, if Mr. Petrie will compare the con- 


‘ditions under which his precursors, and 
‘myself among them, were allowed to visit 
‘San in Mariette’s time with those which have 
‘enabled him to upturn everything, from the 
‘highest to the lowest, he will, if he has any 


sense of justice, take a charitable view of 
my too brief accounts of this most interesting 
mass of ruins. In consequence of the sys- 
tematic excavations which he has been enabled 
to carry out at San, he has in many places 
penetrated to the lowest pavement of the 
great temple, and he has succeeded in con- 
structing a plan of the building, somewhat 
roughly drawn, but practically accurate; he 
has also, in another highly useful plan, for 
which it is impossible to be too grateful, 
indicated the site on which every monument 
still preserved there was disinterred. The 
‘photographs of the ruin-heaps and of the 





most remarkable finds are well executed and 
thoroughly serviceable. After he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing to light all the important 
monuments, ruins, and papyri¢ (of a later 
date) which had been preserved within the 
precincts of the sanctuary or in private 
residences, he was at liberty to study them 
at his leisure, and assign them to the epochs 
to which they belong. This he has done 
with great industry and acumen, exhibiting 
to the reader the whole cycle of the San 
monuments in chronological and historical 
sequence. This method is an admirable one ; 
for it gives each fragment its value, and at the 
same time enables us to follow the historical 
growth of the great temple through successive 
periods. It is also worthy of note that he 
has shown us, side by side with the more 
recently discovered examples, the fragments 
belonging to them now preserved in various 
museums. In his enumeration of the relics 
of the Hyksos period we miss the Hyksos 
head now in the Villa’ Ludovisi, which 
is not identical with the monument found 
on the Esquiline. Again, there is no 
mention of the very remarkable colossus, 
coloured in polychrome, which I saw lying 
on the ground, of which the Kalantika, as I 
distinctly remember, was painted gold colour 
and very well preserved. My notes made at 
Tanis are unfortunately not at hand. In 
them I took care to record every trace of 
remaining colour that I could detect in this 
statue. It may since then have been trans- 
ferred to Boulak. 

A singularly interesting work is the sphinx 
(Pl. I., No. 8), with a mural crown, and 
strongly Phoenician in character; and No. 7 
on the same page. I have in my own col- 
lection a similar specimen, which 1 purchased 
at Sin. They are worthy of a more detailed 
notice. Mine is much finer and more char- 
acteristic than the example here represented, 
and the scrip that hangs down on the breast 
would seem to indicate that it is the portrait 
of a Phoenician or Hebrew priest. 

We cannot rest satisfied with the author’s 
transliteration of the hieroglyphs. A dis- 
tinction between a and 4, or ‘a, must be insisted 
on ; and how can one use ¢ for all signs which, 
indeed, are related to ¢, but ought to be read 
t, th, d, and ¢’, the last in pronunciation ap- 
proaching 3? ‘‘Auwkh” for “‘ankh” is a 
misprint. The table showing how often the 
various deities recur in the principal epochs 
is of great value; but the very useful chapter 
on weights is far from complete. 

In conclusion, Mr. Petrie’s labours have 
brought the ruined and engulfed city of 
Tanis to an unexpected and most interesting 
resurrection. This skilful and diligent 
archaeologist has done his part well both as 
a discoverer and as an author. We await 
with eager interest the papyri discovered by 
him in a private house. The second portion 
of his book will no doubt be worthy of the 


first; and science will be still further in- | Mr 


debted to Mr. Petrie and to the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund for acquisitions of the greatest 
value. Geore Esers. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that Mr. E. J. Gregory is about 
to undertake a portrait of the Prince of Wales. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Hotman Hunt are about to 
leave England for a stay of some months in the 
East. They had a farewell gathering of their 
friends at Draycott Lodge, on Saturday after- 
noon. Mr. Holman Hunt’s fine new studio, 
for which he has sacrificed part of his lawn, is 
open, and in it are several of his pictures 
for the exhibition of next month. One of 
the most interesting is his portrait in oil 
of his friend, the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
with the eager young face he had at twenty- 
one. Among the other pictures are the pathetic 
‘“‘ Scapegoat,” the jewel-like Valentine and 
Proteus forgiveness scene from the ‘‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” the original ‘Triumph of 
the Innocents,” a lately painted ‘‘ Amaryllis ”’ 
rq girl piping, with landscape background, 

eC. 


Tue Hogarth Club will give a dinner to Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, to celebrate his recent election as 
an Associate of the Royal Academy. It will take 
place at Limmer’s Hotel, George-street, Hanover- 
square, on Monday next; and the chair will be 
taken by Mr. L. Alma-Tadema. 


Mr. Macseta Rarsurn has lately finished 
a full-length portrait of Miss Jenny Lee (Mrs. 
Burnett), the famous “Jo” in the theatrical 
version of Bleak House. 


AN extraordinary sale of pictures and objects 
of art—the collection formed by Mrs. Mary 
Morgan—is taking place in New York this week. 
It is asserted that nearly a million sterling had 
been expended in forming the cabinet now in 
process of dispersion. According to the modern 
fashion, when very celebrated collections are 
passing under the hammer, a costly illustrated 
catalogue has been produced. This is priced at 
between four and five pounds. 


A LARGE Exhibition of the Etchings of Meryon 
has been opened in New York. It has been 
organised by Mr. Frederick Keppel, the well- 
known dealer, and is enriched by the contribu- 
tions of Mr. Samuel Avery and Mr. Howard 
Mansfield. To the list of etchings exhibited—in 
the arrangement of which the catalogue raisonné 
of Mr. Wedmore has been closely followed—a 
neat biographical note is prefixed. It includes 
a touching anecdote, gleaned lately in Paris 
from a printer who printed tor Meryon, relating 
to the extreme poverty in which this long- 
neglected genius often found himself. 


THE eighth Spring Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water-Colour Drawings was opened at 
Southport last Saturday; and we are pleased 
to notice a marked improvement in the ae 
quality of the work exhibited. As is inevitable 
in such an exhibition, local contributions occupy 
the greater part of the space; but the Royal 
Academy is represented by Messrs. Alma 
Tadema, Armitage, Horsley, Faed, Sant, Colin 
Hunter, Waterlow, and others, and various 
outsiders of established reputation, notably 
Mr. Clarence Whaite, are among the exhibi- 
tors. The Southport painters, of whom there is 
quite a little coterie, have done much to add 
to the success of the exhibition. Mr. F. T. 
Sibley’s landscape, ‘‘ Durham Cathedral,” is one 
of the most striking pictures upon the walls, 
admirable alike in colour, tone, and feeling. 
Almost equally successful after their kind are 

. W. H. Longmaid’s single figures, his 
‘* Psyche’ being a specially - on piece of 
work, which, in these days of fantastic straining 
after originality, is none the worse for bearin 
very visibly the cachet of a school. Mr. T. 
Greenhalgh’s ‘‘ Interior of Lincoln Cathedral” 
is so masterly a piece of architectural draughts- 
manship that one cannot but regret to see it 
marred by blotches of crude and garish colour ; 
and one regrets it the more because the artist’s 
feeling for colour is usually so true. Messrs. 
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Spencer Leese, Duval, Booth, Legh Suthers, 
and Mrs. Cussons are among the other Lan- 
cashire artists who are creditably represented 
in the rooms of the Atkinson Art Gallery. 


Mr. Bast, CHampneys’s letter in the St. 
James's Gazette of Tuesday, on the subject of 
the Charterhouse and what is practically its 
threatened extinction, is a communication to 
which we may confidently venture to direct our 
readers. We can only trust it may be of 
service. 


THE next examination for certificates of the 
London Institute tor the Advancement of Plain 
Needlework will be held, by permission of Canon 
Nisbet, at St. Giles’s Schools, Endell-street, on 
Saturday, March 27, at ten o'clock. For par- 
ticulars, papers, &c., apply, enclosing a stamped 
envelope, to the Manager, 2, Carteret-street, 
Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 





THE STAGE. 
THE PIECE AT THE ST. JAMES. 


Ir is to Mr. Ernest Warren, a writer not pre- 
viously known to us, that we owe the translation 
of M. Deslande’s ‘* Antoinette Rigaud,” in which 
Mrs. Kendal now holds the attention of the 
audience at the St.James’s Theatre. Mr. Warren’s 
translation is not into very delightful English ; 
but how few people are there who, when delight- 
ful English 2s presented at the theatre, know 
how to speak it so that it may display its charm ! 
And, moreover, M. Deslande’s original piece, 
though the honours of the Théatre Frangais have 
been deemed not ill bestowed upon it, is itself 
not very literary. It is flat reading after the 
grace of Emile Augier, or Coppée’s exquisite 
versification, or the measured epigrams of the 
younger and greater Dumas. One would have 
thought that M. Claretie—a man of letters him- 
self—would, on becoming the director of a theatre 
like the Frangais, have resolved that style at 
least should be represented in the productions, 
whatever else might be missing. He is not un- 
fettered, however; and, again, M. Deslande’s 
drama, though not very interesting by reason 
of beauty, or original thought, or telling 
phrase, has one merit which, on our own com- 
moner stage, is apt to be the supreme merit—it 
has the merit of careful and ingenious construc- 
tion. It is marvellously well arranged. The 
characters do not speak very charmingly, but we 
get engrossed with their story. One sympathises 
very much with the heroine ; one sympathises 
with her, perhaps in her folly, certainly in her 
regret. The great scene, or at all events a great 
scene, in “ Antoinette Rigaud” recalls the most 
trying and critical scene of a much more brilliant 
comedy—M. Emile Augier’s “ Nos Intimes.” Under 
the most dangerous circumstances, the man and 
woman are in each piece brought together ; but 
in “Nos Intimes” there was, perhaps, a little 
more of willingness on the part of the woman 
than there is in “Antoinette Rigaud.” More- 
over, in the imagination of English playgoers, 
this risky and disagreeable scene, in which a 
lover will not, as it seems, be denied, is associated 
with the performance of Mdme. Fargueil in her 
advanced middle age, when she was grotesquely 
out of place under the circuinstances it was her 
business to assume. Moreover, her lover was so 
ridiculously young, so abominably weak ; by 
turns sentimental and brutal. It was a very 
nasty performance ; and, fortunately, there is 
nothing like it at the St. James’s in “ Antoinette 
Rigaud.” Mrs. Kendal’s important scene with 
the general is that in which she rises to the 
highest exhibition of her power. Her grasp upon 
her audience is there very strong. Such a 
curious reality is brought by her genius and her 
mature art to these stage imaginings. Mrs. Ken- 
dal’s performance is the real attraction of the 





play. If it lives, as it me, a, do, it 
will live chiefly thanks to her. Miss Webster 
and Miss Rose look engaging. There is nothing 
for Miss Webster to do, though, of the nature of 
her part in Dryden’s “ Maiden Queen.” She is 
seen, that is, not wholly to advantage here. Miss 
Linda Dietz is a lady brought forward more pro- 
minently in the new play. She does her work 
respectably, and that is all thatcan be said. Mr. 
Kendal and Mr. Barnes fairly divide the honours 
so far as the men are concerned, though Mr. 
Hare’s performance is neat and careful, as usual. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


M. VLADIMIR DE PAcHMANN played Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor last Saturday afternoon, 
at the Crystal Palace. When near the ead of 
the last movement, his memory failed him. 
There was a short pause, after which the pianist 
struggled with more or less success through the 
coda. Ought not this mishap to be a warning 
to pianists in general, and to M. de Pachmann 
in particular, not to overtax the memory? It 
has now become the fashion to give pianoforte 
recitals entirely without book : to some pianists 
this may be an easy task, to others a difficult 
task; but for all it is dangerous. M. de 
Pachmann gave a most refined and delicate 
reading of the concerto, and the audience by 
their enthusiastic applause showed how 
thoroughly the performance had been appre- 
ciated. Later in the afternoon the pianist 
played solos by Barnett and Raff, and won fresh 
honours. The programme included Schumann’s 
Symphony in C, the brightest and the most 
characteristic of the four. Mr. Manns con- 
ducted the work with the utmost care, and once 
again proved that the Crystal Palace is the best 
place—in London at any rate—to hear a Schu- 
mann symphony. The concert commenced with 
Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,” 
and concluded with some Ballet Airs from 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Les Troyens.’’ One could recognise 
the <charm of the ‘‘Pas des Almées,” the 
quaintness of the ‘‘Pas des Nubiennes,” but 
in the last and less characteristic ‘*‘ Danse 
des Esclaves” the action on the stage 
was specially missed. Berlioz’s Opera, ‘‘ Les 
Troyens 4 Carthage,” was produced in Paris 
in 1863: it ran for twenty-one nights only, 
and was heard of no more. Will it ever be 
givenin London? We think that the fact of its 
failure is, on the whole, a recommendation of the 
work, Two years previously Tannhiiuser had 
been hissed off the Paris boards after three per- 
formances, The vocalist at the Palace was 
Miss Bertha Moore: she has a pleasing voice, 
but her selection of songs was weak. 

The very inclement weather last Monday 
interfered but slightly with the attendance at 
the Popular Concert. Herr Joachim made his 
first appearance. Year by year the great artist 
conies to us, and each time we feel more than 
ever that of violinists he is facile princeps. 
He led Becthoven’s Rasoumowski Quartett 
in E minor (Op. 59, No. 2) with all his 
accustomed fire and earnestness, and was well 
supported by Messrs. Ries, Hollander and 
Howell. His solos were an Adagio from 
Spohr’s second Concerto, to which he gave all 
due effect, and Schumann’s ‘“‘ Gartenlied” and 
‘‘Am Springbrunnen.” These latter pieces 
forming part of the set of pianoforte duets 
known as . 85, have been arranged 
for pianoforte and violin by Ernest Rudorff. 
We do not like to see arrangements in a 
classical programme, but must acknowledge 
that these are effective. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that Herr Joachim inter- 
preted his part charmingly, and that the piano- 
forte part was safe in the hands of Miss Fanny 
Davies. Herr Joachim was recalled; and 





delighted his hearers b ing, in his own 
uns ble manner, Bryn Bon ” and 
‘* Bourrée” from Bach’s second Violin Sonata. 
Miss Fanny Davies’s solo was Mendelssohn’s 
Scherzo 4 Capriccio in F sharp minor, which she 
gave with admirable precision and, moreover, 
with considerable power. She was not quite so 
successful with her encore—Schumann’s Ro- 
mance in F sharp major. Mr. Ben Davies 
sang in an agreeable manner songs by Bennett 
and Randegger. The programme concluded 
with Haydn’s Quartett in B flat (Op. 64, 
No. 5.) Signor Piatti is announced for next 
Monday. 

The fifth Novello concert took place last 
Tuesday evening at St. James’s Hall. The two 
novelties—Wagner’s ‘‘ Liebesmahl der Apostel’”’ 
and Goetz’s ‘‘ Water Lily”— announced for per- 
formance were, unfortunately, withdrawn at the 
last moment, owing to insufficiency of time for 
preparation. The concert; commenced with 
Dvorak’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater.” We wrote about this 
work when produced by the London Musical 
Society under Mr. Barnby’s direction, and also 
when it was given at the Albert Hall under that 
of the composer; and were we again to discuss 
the music it would be to speak in still stronger 
terms of its freshness, its beauty and its power. 
It is a work which, with its complicated 
rhythms, its peculiar modulations, and its varied 
orchestration, is by no means easy to interpret. 
Mr. Mackenzie conducted throughout with im- 
mense care; but he took some of the move- 
ments slower than the composer, and we missed 
the free use of tempo rubato which formed such 
a prominent feature of the Albert Hall perform- 
ance. The singingif not perfect was exceedingly 
good. The Novello choir was at its best. It 
will be sufficient to name the solo vocalists, 
viz.: Mdme. Albani, Mdme. Patey and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley. They were all in excellent 
voice. The second part of the concert com- 
menced with a very tine performance of Gluck’s 
Overture to ‘‘Iphigénie en Aulide,” with 
Wagner’s appropriate and effective ending. 
Mdme. Albani sang ‘‘Sweet Bird” from 
‘*L’Allegro”’; Mr. Lloyd the prize song from 
‘‘Die Meistersinger”; and the programme 
concluded with the conductor’s Scotch Rhap- 
sody, ‘‘ Burns.” 

Mdlle. Marianne Eissler gave a concert last 
Wednesday evening at the Prince’s Hall. She 
played the violin; another sister, Mdlle. Clara, 
the harp ; and a third, Mdlle, Emmy, the piano- 
forte. All three are clever, and have studied 
diligently. The violinist, in all that concerns 
the fingers and the handling of the bow, shows 
skill of no common order; and when she can 
feel, as well as understand, the music she is 
interpreting, will be a still more satisfactory 
player. Mdlle. Clara, in some trashy solos for 
the harp, showed herself a most skilful execu- 
tant. The programme included some vocal 
music, by Mdme. Zimeri and Mdlle. Donaldi. 
Mr. W. Ganz was the conductor. A recitation, 
“The Spanish Mother,” was given by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 
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